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The Symposium Contributors . . . ( 


WILLIAM GREEN 


Prior to his selection as President of the American Federation of Labor in 1924, : 
William Green served several years as Secretary-Treasurer of the United Mine | 
Workers of America. He also sat in the Obio legislature for two terms and bas 
been a member of the governing board of the International Labor Organization. 


JOHN L. Lewis 


Starting with the United Mine Workers of America in 1909 as legislative agent, 
Mr. Lewis has been president of this organization since 1920. Chairman of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization since its inception in 1935 until its reor- 
ganization in November 1938 into the Congress of Industrial Organizations, Mr. 
Lewis was chosen first president of the new organization. 


Leo WOLMAN 


Leo Wolman is professor of economics, Columbia University, and a member E 
of the Research staff of the National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. Author t 
of several books and articles on labor problems, he has served in such varied c 


capacities as research chief for the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; 
as Chairman of the Labor Advisory Board, NRA; as member of the National 
Labor Board; and as Chairman of the Automobile Labor Board. 


JOHN J. COLLINS 


_ Ai present an instructor in history at Fordham University, New York City, Mr. 
mm Collins previously served as Chairman of an Independent Union while employed 
| by a large oil company. In the spring of 1934 and again in 1935 be appeared . 
| before the Senate Committee on Education and Labor to explain the operation of 

| employee representation. Senator Wagner publicly commended Mr. Collins at one a 
q | of these hearings for his outstanding testimony. 


Georce BARTON CUTTEN 


Following a distinguished career in the Baptist ministry, Dr. Cutten went to 
| Acadia University, Nova Scotia, in 1910 as president. Since 1922 he bas served as 
president of Colgate University. Born the son of a Nova Scotian sea-captain, 
| Dr. Cutten, as indicated in the beginning of his article, started life as a skilled 
workman's belper, since which time be bas maintained a deep interest in labor 
problems. 
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The Vocational Guidance Magazine 


YOUTH AND LABOR 
A Symposium 


WILLIAM GREEN Joun L. Lewis 
Leo WOLMAN 


Joun J. CoLiins Grorce Curren 


Rarw and significant developments in the nation’s labor situation during the 
past few years have left the average adult wondering what it is all about. What, 
then, must be the reaction of our inexperienced youth with respect to what one of 
our contributors refers to as “America’s No. 1 Problem’’? Since it is the youth of 
today who will be most concerned with the labor status of tomorrow, it is appro- 
priate and necessary that counselors of youth familiarize themselves with existing 
conditions in order that they may intelligently answer youth's ultimate question: 
“What about organized labor?” 


Eventual exposure of a majority of our young people to labor problems appears 
inevitable. It is for this reason that OccUPATIONS, The Vocational Guidance Mag- 
azine has undertaken to present the views of labor leaders and labor relations com- 
mentators on what we consider to be a most timely educational and vocational gui- 
dance problem. We believe that this is the first attempt on the part of an educational 
journal to present such a labor information service to its readers. 


In publishing this symposium the Editors desire to announce that the views and 
opinions expressed by its writers are those of the writers alone; that the Editors 
have had no desire and have made no effort to support or oppose any issues pre- 
sented; and that they have been interested only in presenting the pros and cons for 
self-assimilation and interpretation by readers. 


As an instructional aid to counselers in schools and colleges, vocational teachers, 
and teachers of classes in occupations, we call attention to the following statement 
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appearing in “The Principles and Practices of the National Vocational Guidane 
Association”: 
Group guidance should . . . help the student and future worker to under- + \ 


stand his relationship to other workers and to appreciate the contribution of al! 
forms of labor to the welfare of society. ; 


That vocational guidance is closely linked with labor and labor's efforts through. 
out the world is attested in the following communication from the International 
Bureau of Labor’s Second “International Conference on Psychology Applied to Vo. 
cational Guidance and Scientific Management,” held at Barcelona, Spain, on Sep 
tember 28, 1921: 


Vocational guidance is a problem that interests directly the activity of the 


Ww 
International Bureau of Labor because it constitutes one of the primary conditions e 
for the realization of the program of reforms set forth in the preamble of Part i 
XIII of the Treaty of Versailles. It may be considered as the basis of practically R 
all the measures prescribed in the treaty of peace for the amelioration of the con- 
ditions of work and for the realization of social justice, which must form the . 
basis of universal peace. 


Having for its ideal the realization for each individual of the occupation 
which best suits his aptitudes and his tastes, and which procures for him the 
deepest and most lasting satisfactions, vocational guidance appears to be that con- j 
dition of “moral and intellectual well-being of wage-earners,” recognized by | 
the signatory powers of the treaty of peace as being “of primary importance | 
from an international point of view.” 


Further justification for a youth-labor symposium comes from such paragraphs 
in Vocational Education, the recent report of the President's Advisory Committee 
on Education, as the following: 


Those in charge of the work [vocational education} have often neglected to 
take advantage of the counsel of interested social groups, such as organized 
labor, in the development of policies and procedures. (Pp. 237-238.) 

Students [should} receive an adequate instruction in industrial organization, 
collective bargaining, and standards as to wages, hours, and labor conditions 
affecting their industry, as well as general social and economic problems as part 
of their trade training. . . . However much the question of the rights of 
workers to organize and to bargain collectively may be discussed in industry, ‘ 
in the newspapers, in legislative halls, and in the public forum, most of the i 
classrooms providing industrial education ignore the issue—(Recommendation 
3 from the “Report on Labor's Experience with Vocational Education,” Appen- 
dix I, pp. 284, 288.) 


“Youth and Labor” therefore is presented for the counselor of youth, and for 
youth itself, and in such manner that each may draw his own conclusions through 
consideration of the entire picture. 
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| Why Should Youth Join With Organized Labor? 


WILLIAM GREEN 


President, American Federation of Labor 


+ W un boys and girls reach the time 
when they must think of preparation for 
earning a living, they naturally want the 
job or occupation they choose to be some- 
thing more than just the means of earn- 
ing an income. They want to live, and 
to feel that their lives count for some- 
thing. 

Young people should not decide any- 
thing so important as their future occu- 
pations without some very definite infor- 
mation. They should go directly to rep- 
resentative individuals who have had 
personal experience in the occupation to 
which they aspire. These representative 
workers can tell something of the history 
of the occupation, something of its pres- 
ent problems and future possibilities. The 
older trades and professions have long 
been organized so that there are records 
which tell what the occupation involves 
in the way of special skill and training, 
what qualities are required, possible in- 
comes and regularity of employment in 
the past, and future possibilities. The 
trade unions and the professional or- 
ganizations have the practical informa- 
tion the girl or boy needs in deciding on 
an occupation. What does one do on the 
job, under what conditions does one do 
it, and what are the chances for progress? 


ESTABLISHED STANDARDS AID YOUTH 
The girl or boy will find that an in- 
finite variety of jobs are interesting and 


that mastery of one brings a thrilling 
sense of achievement; but at the same 
time they will find that compensation, 
working conditions, and rules of work 
vary widely. The best working condi- 
tions exist where workers have something 
to say about them—that is, where workers 
are organized in unions. Youth who go 
into these union industries will benefit 
by the rights which unions have estab- 
lished, by the machinery set up to gov- 
ern work life and relations between 
workers and managers, and by the stand- 
ards of workmanship and rules of work 
which union activity has achieved. Work 
life is easier where the work standards 
have been agreed upon jointly by man- 
agement and workers and where accepted 
machinery for adjusting new problems 
already exists. No one wants to go into 
a shop or a factory where he will not be 
free to do his best work, or doubtful that 
he will be compensated fairly and given 
a square deal all the way through. Chances 
for justice are greater where the union is 
well established. When technical changes 
make lay-offs inevitable, the union is 
there to take the matter up with manage- 
ment. The worker will have a repre- 
sentative participating when policies are 
decided. 

When the boy or girl gets a job and 
begins work, problems of safety at work 
will begin to appear. He will find the 
value of the machine guards, goggles, 
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and other safety appliances and practices 
and will discover what factory inspection 
and workmen's compensation mean in the 
lives of workers. Workers of past gen- 
erations organized to bring certain work 
problems to the attention of legislators 
so that they could have the protection 
and help of social legislation. 


LaBor Laws 


Labor problems are not solved by the 
enactment of legislation; in addition, the 
beneficiaries of labor laws must concern 
themselves with the administration of 
those laws. They must see to it that ad- 
ministration is in the hands of persons 
of understanding and sympathy. Admin- 
istration develops needed changes in ad- 
ministrative policies or finds need for 
amendment of the law itself, and here 
again the organized labor movement is 
active in advancement of the interests of 
workers. 

In addition to the legislative services 
of the labor movement, newcomers into 
the work world will find the whole 
machinery of labor relations largely cre- 
ated and directed by union agreements. 
To this joint governmental machinery the 
worker will look for the establishment 
and maintenance of his rights and for 
securing justice in cases of disagreement. 

It is our belief that it is largely due 
to union activity that boys and girls will 
find themselves prevented from going 
into industry before they arrive at the 
proper age or have attained minimum 
educational training. Child labor laws and 
compulsory school attendance are the two 
methods by which members of organized 
labor have helped to assure to their own 
children ample opportunity to grow and 
prepare for life's responsibilities before 
assuming those responsibilities. 

Young people coming into industry to- 
day will find the five-day week and the 


eight-hour day common practice. The 
sixty-hour week and the ten-hour day 
have been abolished mainly through the 
efforts of the labor union movement. Ob. 
servance of holidays is also common prac. 
tice, and vacations with pay are becoming 
an established practice as unions write 
the provisions into trade agreements. 


UNION CONTACTS URGED 

When boys and girls are given oppor. 
tunity in their school life to understand 
the services of the union movement to 
workers and to all of society, they will 
see that because of the heritage they en- 
joy as a result of past generations of 
union workers they have a responsibility 
for handing on that heritage unimpaired 
and adding their own contributions of 
service so that coming generations may 
build upon wider and stronger founda- 
tions. 

Throughout the period of vocational 
education boys and girls should have op- 
portunities for contacts with unions ap- 
propriate for their trades or callings. 
Their training should be such as to as- 
sume as a matter of course that they 
will seriously take responsibility for union 
affiliation and to do their part in con- 
structive union work. 

The union movement has responsible 
functions to perform not only in the 
world of work but in connection with vo- 
cational education and vocational gui- 
dance. Unless this fact is accepted by all 
concerned, labor is handicapped in per- 
forming its functions. Therefore, we 
urge not only employers but also educa- 
tors to accept as a basic principle the 
right and necessity of workers to organ- 
ize in unions of their own choosing. 
When this principle is accepted, labor is 
freed for cooperation and joint confer- 
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Why Should Youth Join With Organized Labor? 


JOHN L. LEWIS 
President, Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Way SHOULD YOUTH join with 
organized labor? What has organized 
labor to offer youth that cannot be se- 
cured otherwise, that cannot be won for 
youth without organization? The an- 
swer lies in the benefits that organization 
has to offer to the wage earners of this 
country—whether youth or adult, men 
or women, of whatever political or religi- 
ous persuasion, or national or racial 
origin. 

Organization offers the youthful wage 
earner his only solid hope of improving 
his living and working standards, through 
collective bargaining with his employer. 
He cannot hope to put improvements in 
his wages or his job conditions on an en- 
during basis by individual action. The 
industrial system is far too vast and far 
too complicated for the single wage 
earner to bargain successfully with the 
corporation that employs thousands like 
him. 

The wage earner needs a group ap- 
proach to the solution of his problems. 
Only in this way can he present his legiti- 
mate needs and aspirations with any hope 
of fulfillment. The employers are united, 
through trade associations, through Cham- 
bers of Commerce, through the instinct 
of mutual self-protection that employers 
know how to exercise. They meet the 
demands of their workers in a united 


fashion. The worker must do likewise; 
to deny himself this advantage is to sur- 
render the most important force he has 
at his command. 

This is the guiding principle of labor 
organization—strength registered by col- 
lective action, demands made articulate 
through a united method of presenting 
them. How has it worked out in prac- 
tice? Here a brief glance at the achieve- 
ments of the labor movement in America 
is mecessary to complete the answer to 
youth's question. 


SOME ACHIEVEMENTS OF LABOR 


Through the united action of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, the 
basic mass production industrial workers 
of this country have organized themselves 
into powerful unions, for the purpose of 
collective bargaining. Let me cite a few 
examples to show how successful this 
method has been. 

Before the advent of the CIO, the 
great steel industry, basic to all of our 
economic fabric, was unorganized. In 
fifty years of its history, less than 10,000 
of the workers in steel enjoyed collective 
bargaining. Today more than 500,000 
have won contracts with the employers in 
the steel industry. In these contracts are 
written improved wages and working con- 
ditions, seniority rights, grievance adjust- 
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ment machinery, and a host of benefits 
never before known to steel workers. 

The automobile industry presents a 
similar story. Before the birth of the 
CIO fewer than 30,000 of these workers 
were organized. Today 375,000 are mem- 
bers of the CIO United Automobile 
Workers, holding collective bargaining 
contracts with every important manufac- 
turer with the exception of Ford. 

The textile industry is still another 
example. Under CIO close to 450,000 
textile workers have been organized for 
collective bargaining, and of these work- 
ers, well over 300,000 have won such 
contracts. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Collective bargaining contracts, won 
through organization, guarantee higher 
wages, shorter hours, improved living and 
working conditions for the workers of 
America. They do more. Through the 
method of grievance adjustment, they 
bring a measure of democracy to our 
industry that is unknown otherwise. They 
bring employers and workers together for 
the settlement of common problems in a 
democratic, rational way. They replace 
the autocratic word of the foreman and 
the supervisor with negotiation, with an 
equal voice in the settlement of ques- 
tions of vital concern to the workers as 
well as to management. 

What else can organized labor offer to 
American youth—as it offers to all Amer- 
ican wage earners? 


A Voice tin GOVERNMENT 


It offers them an organized, united 
political voice in their government and 
the affairs of their country. In addition 
to victories in the economic field, the labor 
movement in this country has made great 


gains in legislation in the past few years. 


The voice of the working men and women 
of this country has been heard in Con 
gress and in the state legislatures as never 
before. 

Many benefits for all the workers o/ 
America have fiowed from this expand 
ing political and legislative strength. The 
workers have won and defended the Wag 
ner Labor Relations Act, which guaran 
tees the right of organization and colle: 
tive bargaining. They have won the § 
cial Security Act, which offers a measure 
of security against old age, unemployment, 
and sickness. They have won the Hous 
ing Act, which promises a beginning on 
one of our most pressing national prob- 
lems. They have won the Wages and 
Hours Law, which makes sweatshop work- 
ing conditions a crime against the nation 

Many gains have been won. Others 
remain. High up on the program of the 
CIO is the simple statement: “Each work 
er has a right to a job and must be guar. 
anteed security of employment.” This 
is the central point of our political and 
legislative plans for the present Con- 
gress and for succeeding Congresses— 
until American workers are assured 
through legislation that they will secure 
steady jobs at living wages, that they will 
be able to maintain themselves and their 
families on the American standard of liv- 
ing which we hear praised so frequently 
and which we so often find violated. 

This is what it is possible for youth 
to gain through organization, just as the 
more than four million workers already 
enrolled in the CIO have gained in large 
measure. Without organization it would 
have been impossible. American youth 
has a great deal to gain with organized 
labor. It has a great contribution to make. 
It is our hope and conviction that youth 
will make this contribution and secure 
these benefits, not only for youth alone, 
but for the welfare of our nation. 
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What About the Independent Union ? 


JOHN J. COLLINS 
Fordham University 


In THE tremendous volume of 
current discussion about labor relations— 
often termed “America’s Number One 
Problem’’—scant attention has been paid 
to the independent union, an important 
and increasingly influential factor in many 
employer-employee relationships. Born 
of dissatisfaction with the “outside 
union” and with the now interdicted 
“company union,” the independent union 
offers the worker freedom from both re- 
mote control and from management dic- 
tation. As will be shown by the writer, 
the independent union meets with the 
employer's approval by permitting him 
to deal with employee representatives in- 
timately familiar with his business, and 
because its tactics are seldom based on 
counsels of violence; it satisfies the em- 
ployee by offering him adequate bargain- 
ing advantages, a free choice in decisions, 
and protection from the necessity of par- 
ticipating in or contributing to the labor 
disputes of other enterprises. 

Theoretically a young person starting 
work today may choose whether he will 
join the CIO, the A. F. of L., an inde- 
pendent union, or remain unaffiliated with 
any labor organization. However, this 
tight of choice is abrogated if he obtains 
employment in a company that has a 
closed shop agreement with a particular 
union; in such an event he must join that 
union. But let us assume that this youth 
has entered one of those enterprises that 
permit a choice. What will guide him? 
Frankly he has no real guide. If outside 


unions are organizing in this particular 
business he can get only a general idea 
from their activities of what they state 
as their purpose. Nor is he likely to know 
anything about the independent union. He 
is probably unfamiliar with the basic func 
tional and institutional concepts of the 
independent union, namely, that labor 
relations should be handled on a plant- 
wide or company-wide basis since that 
company is the result of its component 
parts, 7. e., stockholders, management, 
and employees working together for the 
ultimate success of that company. As a 
matter of fact, few actual members of in- 
dependent unions, or of any unions for 
that matter, are fully conscious of the 
philosophy of such organizations but join 
them for more obvious and recognizable 
reasons. 


BACKGROUND OF THE TYPE 


Since we are concerned primarily with 
the independent union and the reasons 
why employees join it, it might be well 
to consider very briefly that part of the 
recent history of labor relations that per 
tains to or has affected this type of union 
In 1933 the famous Section 7a of the 
NRA, couched in language that provoked 
widely divergent interpretations, stimu- 
lated organization of the American work- 
ing man. The President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor declared, 
“through the Act [Section 7a} trade 
unions gain the acceptance 
[of the government} as the normal 
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it has been distinctly more difficult prop- 
erly to organize and administer their own 
type of organization? One wonders 
whether these employees had evaluated 


practice of certain employers who, in vio- 
lation of the National Labor Relations 
Act, have assisted in the formation of 
organizations that have been classified as 
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oie | a agency through which wage-earners carry the two types of organizations in the light mpa 
= on their business enterprises.” Opposing of their divergent philosophies and had ey | 
4 this interpretation the Associate Counsel concluded that the independent union fits “Shave 
2 ; of the National Association of Manufac- into the economic picture more realis. ipaniz: 
te turers emphatically declared that “the tically because of its acknowledgment of head! 
a right of individual bargaining still exists, the balance necessary between the three tion < 
= and the employee is still free to exercise interested groups that comprise the com- feren 
— it or to join a company union if he so _ pany, /. e., stockholders, management and Band ¢ 
desires.” And so the battle of words employees. reade 
—_— continued. In the opinion of the writer, this eval. tincti 
Meanwhile there was a substantial in- uation, though perhaps unconsciously sub- ask ; 
crease in the membership of the A. F. of scribed to, is not the motivating factor legit 
L., but the number of employees organ- We shall have to look to the more imme- his ¢ 
ized in employee representation plans diate reasons, which may be either posi. one, 
(company unions) made the A. F. of L. tive or negative. Among the negative burs 
gains seem insignificant. Practically all of reasons might be: general distrust of the 
these employee representation plans then administration of outside unions; disap- T 
in existence could trace their origin to proval of the communistic doctrines said ie 
the employers, and were receiving financial to prevail in some of them; and perhaps afi 
assistance in one form or another from resentment for some individual grievance ae 
the latter group. Since this was so, the considered to be the fault of the “out- this 
a “outside” unions reasoned that if em- side’ union. The primary positive rea- the 
ployer initiation and assistance of unions sons for forming or joining independent tio 
a were forbidden by law, employees organ- unions seems to be the conviction of em- 1, 
a ized in employee representation plans ployees, born of years of experience in ani 
= would lose no time in joining the na- their company, that the management wil _ 
- | tional labor organizations. However, give them fair treatment in the matter of - 
4 when in July 1935 such a prohibition was wages, hours and working conditions; 3 th: 
"4 incorporated in the National Labor Rela- determination on the part of employees pc 
‘ tions (Wagner) Act (this Act was de- to conduct and control their own organi- a 
clared constitutional on April 12, 1937), zation because of their belief in them- pl 
the independent union arose to thwart selves and their intimate knowledge of a“ 
the high expectations of outside labor or- conditions in their particular company; > th 
ganizations. the knowledge that they will not be sum- Bd 
More than 700,000 employees in hun- moned to participate in sympathetic , tc 
dreds of companies have begun and are _ strikes, nor assessed for political or other - 
today financing and administering their reasons; and the realization that their , q 
own independent unions. dues will not exceed more than is neces- i 
The question therefore arises: What sary to carry on their organization in a : . 
can account for the failure of these inde- thoroughly independent manner. Py 
pendent union members to join outside One definite obstacle in the path of . 
labor organizations when in most cases independent union progress has been the 
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Fompany dominated unions. Although 
_ should not injure employees who 
Shave legitimately formed their own or- 
ganization, such missteps have gained the 
headlines with the result that a large sec- 
tion of the public becomes unable to dif- 
ferentiate between the independent union 
Hand a company dominated union. If the 
reader does not believe there is any dis- 
tinction between the two types, let him 
ask an employee who is a member of a 
legitimate, certified independent union if 
his organization is a company dominated 
one, and then prepare for a scathing out- 
burst. 
INCREASING POPULARITY 


The statistics quoted by the writer in 
an earlier article on the independent 
unions in Nation’s Business* show a re- 
markable success in the elections in which 
this type of union has participated under 
the auspices of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. During the period February 
1, 1936 to April 1, 1938, independent 
unions participated in 240 such elections 
in 125 of which, or 52 per cent, they were 
successful. Further analysis also reveals 
that the success of the independent union 
poll has climbed steadily since 1936. Late 
in 1937 a substantial number of em- 
ployees were voting for independent 
unions as compared with the number of 
those electing outside unions. These data 
disprove the belief that employees rush 
to join the national labor organizations 
when given a chance to make their own 
decisions. 

Among those intimately connected 
with, or familiar with, the independent 
union there has been a great deal of spec- 
ulation as to its future. Some who have 
witnessed the demise and break-up of 
several independent unions say this type 

* Collins, John J. “What's Happening to Inde- 


pendent Unions?” Nation's Business, August, 
1938, p. 19 et. seg. 


of organization cannot last. They have 
heard of independent unions going over 
to the CIO or the A. F. of L. and they 
reason that sooner or later the indepen- 
dent form as such must succumb. But 
other observers say that these defeatists 
underestimate the influence of the fun- 
damental principle underlying the real 
independent union. On the basis of the 
expansion of the past three years, the 
reasons for forming the independent 
union, the philosophical and economic 
soundness of such organizations as inte- 
gral parts of employing establishments, it 
is difficult for the writer to expect that 
the true independent unions will be sub- 
merged by outside groups. 

Another question that has arisen with 
regard to independent unions concerns 
itself with the possibility of affiliating 
any of them. In consideration of what 
has been said before with regard to the 
nature of the independent union, it would 
seem decidedly unsound and in violation 
of its raison d’étre to affiliate. Several! 
attempts have been made to affiliate 
groups of independents, but they have 
not resulted in anything but chaos. 

Today the greatest internal danger to 
the independent union is poor adminis- 
tration resulting in inability to conduct 
meetings properly, failure to issue satis- 
factory financial statements, and neglect 
in handling complaints or suggestions of 
the members. These defects can be rem- 
edied by a thorough-going program of 
education in the administration of these 
independent organizations. 

Unfortunately it is most difficult to 
present a clear picture of the internal set- 
up of the independent unions because of 
their variety and the difficulty in obtain- 
ing accurate information. Should a young 
man with a moderate education be em- 
ployed in a company where an inde- 
pendent union is in existence, he will 
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have opportunity to visualize its tre- 
mendous possibilities. And if he is alert 
and sincere he will perhaps discover in 
the independent union a partial answer 


to our present tangled economic prob 
lems. Unquestionably the solution ; 
there, though only the surface has bee 
scratched. 


A Candid Look at Organized Labor 


LEO WOLMAN 


Professor of Economics, Columbia University 


"Tinos who counsel with youth 
concerning occupational problems should 
know that by and large, organized labor 
is traditionally credited with two func- 
tions. To the extent that it performs 
these functions satisfactorily a labor move- 
ment is held to confer considerable and 
tangible benefits upon its members and 
upon the society in which it operates. 
Disregarding the detailed activities of 
labor unions, their major policies are (1) 
directed toward democratizing the rela- 
tions in industry between employers and 
employees and (2) securing for their 
members superior economic conditions. 
The esteem in which organized labor and 
its principal tool, collective bargaining, is 
now held by the general public may be 
attributed to the belief that unions, when 
they are recognized by employers, replace 
strife in industry with an orderly pro- 
cedure of conference and compromise and 
extract economic gains for employees 
which they would otherwise fail to get. 

With so simple and obviously praise- 
worthy a program, which on its face 
would appear to commend itself to all 
sensible persons, how far have American 
unions in fact succeeded in convincing 
workers of the value of their aims and 


methods? Historically the answer to this 
question is quite clear. Except for the 
brief spurt in union membership during 
and immediately after the World War, 
the numbers belonging to unions rarely 
exceeded three millions, and for most of 
the fifty years from 1880 to 1930 fewer 
than one-tenth of the organizable em- 
ployees were organized. Since 1933, of 
course, this picture has changed. But in 
spite of all the favorable circumstances 
that have assisted union campaigns in 
these last years—the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, the rise in the CIO of a new 
and extraordinarily vigorous and efficient 
organizing agency, the guidance and en- 
couragement of friendly national and 
local political administrations, and finally 
the conduct of strikes, sit-down and other- 
wise, with a minimum of interference by 
local authorities—it is doubtful that, at 
the peak of union strength in 1937, more 
than one-fifth of the thirty-five million 
non-agricultural employees of the country 
were members of unions. These figures 
may in the future be exceeded. But con- 
sidering the unusual combination of fac- 
tors that were required to produce these 
most recent advances in organized labor, 
it is hardly to be expected that they will 
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Low MEMBERSHIP ANALYZED 


} Many students of this problem, how- 
@ver, refuse to accept figures of member- 
@hip and percentage of organization as 
Btisfactory indexes of the opinion of 
r. They attribute the low percentage 

f unionism among American workmen 
the following factors: lack of satis- 
factory legislation defining the correlative 
Fights of employees and employers; dom- 
$nance of courts by judges essentially 
hostile to the aspirations of labor; and the 
acontrolled use by employers of devices 
Aimed at preventing their employees from 
joining unions and at wrecking them 
ionce they were set up. However per- 
Suasive this view of our labor history may 
be, it cannot wholly account for the in- 
difference to organization that appears to 
be so characteristic of American labor; 
and it clearly does not explain the failure 
of organized labor to unionize four-fifths 
of the employees of this country even 
after a radical revision in the law govern- 
ing trade unions, a complete reversal in 
the position of the United States Supreme 
Court, and the creation of an intellectual 
climate almost universally sympathetic to 


labor's doctrines and aims. 


Errecr oF New Laws 
In recent years, the machinery set up 


' under our new labor law* has to some 


extent served to test the sentiment and 
opinion of working men toward unions. 
This has been accomplished by the 
method of secret elections held in indus- 


*The National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act 
passed by Congress in June, 1935. For descrip- 
tive material see Fuller, R. G., “Labor's New 
Era—Whither?” Occupations, June, 1937, pp. 
849-853; and Feldman, Herman, “Why Criticism 

the Labor Relations Act?” OccuPATIONs, 
October, 1938, pp. 5-9. 
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try under government auspices. While 
these elections have so far covered only 
a small fraction of the country’s total 
work-force, and their results contain a 
pro-union bias since they are usually held 
after prolonged and active organizing 
campaigns and only at the instance of 
unions, they are the only available current 
measure of labor opinion we have, and as 
such they are interesting and revealing. 
The following tabulation of a recent 
summary of the results of such elections 
shows the percentage distribution of votes 
cast for unions, company unions, and 
against unions in the polls conducted by 
the three federal labor boards—the Na- 
tional Labor Board, the first National 
Labor Relations Board, and the second 
and present National Labor Relations 
Board—from 1933 to 1937:* 


Percentage of Votes Cast for 


Company No Or- 
Unions Unions ganization 


August, 1933-July, 


July, 1934-June, 

ee 58.2 29.2 12.6 
October, 1935-De- 

cember, 1937... 81.1 13.6 5.3 


Under the first board, the vote for com- 
pany unions and against organization was 
nearly one-third of the total; under the 
second it rose to more than 40 percent. 
But under the third and last board this 
proportion was materially reduced al- 
though it was still nearly one-fifth of the 
total. Throughout this period company 
unions have been discouraged, both be- 
cause of the severe attack made upon 
them by the regular unions and be- 
cause of the attitude taken toward them 
by the federal labor boards, particularly 
the present board. In the latest elections 


*Marks, Emily and Bartlett, Mary, “Employee 
Elections Conducted by National Labor Relations 
Board,” Monthly Labor Review, U. S. . 
ment of Labor, July, 1938, p. 31. 
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not only have these types of organization 
had to stand the odium attached to them, 
but many of them have been disqualified 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
and have not appeared on the ballot at 
all. Such vote as has been recorded for 
them may be taken, therefore, as a meas- 
ure of the rock bottom of their strength. 


OPPOSITION TO ORGANIZATION 


Another clue to prevailing opinion 
among employees may be had from the 
results of elections recently held on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad under the auspices 
of the National Mediation Board. On 
this road there has been a continuous 
struggle between the A. F. of L. unions 
and a company union of shop-craft em- 
ployees, set up after the shopmen’s strike 
of 1922. After the passage of the Rail- 
way Labor Act in 1934, this company 
union was converted into an independent 
national organization, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Shop Crafts. In elections re- 
cently held among employees of the Penn- 
sylvania for the choice of employee 
representatives, the A. F. of L. unions 
were defeated among all the crafts, and 
the Brotherhood polled 17,000 votes to 
11,000 polled by the Railway Employees’ 
Department of the A. F. of L. 

This apparently illogical indifference 
of Opposition to organization which still 
exists among a fair proportion of em- 
ployees is probably a reaction to the condi- 
tions under which plants are unionized 
and members are recruited. On many 
occasions, joining a union is not nearly 
so voluntary an act as it is generally made 
out to be. A large number of strikes are 
initiated and carried on by a bare minor- 
ity of the employees. The rest are some- 
how driven into line. It is true, to be 
sure, that some employers also employ 
force and violence in the course of indus- 
trial disputes. But the common use of 
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the same measures by organized labor js 
bound to arouse resentment and opposi. 
tion among potential members and t 
make the task of creating permanent 
organization doubly hard. Such methods, 
moreover, are frequently employed not 
alone in the course of strikes, but in the 
normal conduct of the internal affairs 
of labor organization when some form of 
coercion is applied either in the interests 
of discipline or for the collection of union 
dues. When these things happen, as the; 
often do, men in the shops may wonder 
whether they have much to gain by re- 
placing the autocracy of the employer 
with that of a union. 


ECONOMIC GAINS QUESTIONED 


Estimates of the economic policy of 
organized labor involve a much more com- 
prehensive analysis of the operation of 
economic forces than can be made within 
this brief compass. But the problem can, 
at least, be stated. It is, first of all, clear, 
and a matter of record, that the nominal 
working standards established by unions 
are, with rare exceptions, superior to the 
standards generally prevailing under non- 
union or unorganized conditions. Thus 
nominal hours of work are generally 
lower and rates of wages generally higher 
in union than in non-union shops or in- 
dustries.* But whether these nominal 
standards have produced the rising stand- 
ards of living they are aimed to achieve 
is very doubtful. 

Until quite recently American unions 
were limited in their membership to 2 
relatively few industries—building, rail- 
roads, printing, coal-mining, and cloth- 
ing. But in these industries they have 
been, for long periods of time, exception- 


*This question is discussed in relation to hours 
of work in Hours of Work in American Industry, 
by Leo Wolman. Bulletin No. 71, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, New York, 1938. 
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ally strong and their policies have in the 


) main dominated prevailing labor condi- 


tions. While a great variety of forces 
have played upon the fortunes of these 
industries, there is little in their record to 
support the view that union policy has 
made substantial contributions either to 
the stability of employment or to its ag- 
gregate amount; or, indeed, that their 


employees have on the whole and over 
the years fared better than their fellows 


in other industries which have, during the 
same period, operated without the benefit 
of similar policies. Whatever may be said 
about the matter in the course of public 
debate, it is plain that union policy in the 
railroad and building industries has been 
a serious deterrent to healthy business re- 
covery and hence to more satisfactory 
labor standards. 


RisiNG NOMINAL STANDARDS 


Now that organized labor in this country 
has widely extended the area of its influ- 
ence, it is quite generally observed that 
unions can for the first time proceed, 
under more favorable circumstances, to 
make their contribution to raising real 
earnings and aggregate employment. 
Freed, by legislation and by public policy, 
from the threat and fact of competition 
by employers paying lower wages and 
working longer weeks, organized labor 
may now move to the establishment of 


higher nominal standards more or less 
uniform over the length and breadth of 
the land. Since 1933, a vast amount has 
been accomplished in this direction. In 
our most important industries the nom- 
inal work-week is shorter and real rates 
of wages higher and more uniform than 
ever before. 

Meanwhile the essential elements of 
union policy remain unchanged. As they 
stand they contemplate the existence of 
rising nominal standards of work, in- 
flexible as to time and place and in- 
sensitive to the multitude of forces, eco- 
nomic and otherwise, that from time 
to time determine the level and course 
of business activity. Insofar as such 
standards are expected to withstand the 
vicissitudes of changing economic condi- 
tions, they must depend on the restrictive, 
or monopolistic, measures practiced by 
business and labor alike. 

In many foreign countries unioniza- 
tion of labor and cartellization of indus- 
try, with their appropriate policies, have 
had a longer history. It is hard to see 
that labor has profited from the experi- 
ment. In this country it is to be feared 
that the price of this policy is a large and 
standing army of unemployed, supported 
by huge and continuing public deficits, 
and kept out of jobs they otherwise might 
have had. 
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a the summer of 1896, when oaths of office as to connive with or tc pat 

I carried a dinner pail as a gas piper’s ignore such actions fails to excuse them oe 

helper in Portland, Maine, I have been These are not, however, an integral part pro} 

interested in labor unions. It was during of trade-unionism, but express only the og 

that summer that I heard Eugene V. leadership with which it has been afflicted. we 

Debs speak for the first and only time. He On that account it is not fair to condemn , 

made such an impression on me that, to unionism on these grounds, which may be 4 

the day of his death, I never lost the ad- removed without in any way destroying bd 

miration and veneration with which he _ its fundamental nature. ah 

inspired me that evening, and I trust that It is undoubtedly true that the appeal sat 

whatever I have to say may be said with which could be made by the condemna- he 

the same firmness and fairness which he tion of the crimes mentioned would be the 

exhibited at that time. far more dramatic and compelling than ane 

I believe in labor unions—believe in any appeal made on the basis of a funda- mene 

them much more than labor leaders do. mental issue in organization and practice, siti 

I believe in them enough to demand that but even so it would be far less impor- ia 

; they should be incorporated, accept re- tant. These accidental factors can change “a 

s sponsibility for their actions, and account over night, but great fundamental modes i 

é i for their funds, whether these funds are of behavior change almost imperceptibly, on 

ra used for campaign gifts, for promoting hence the frequent appeal to the acci- - 

FF strikes, or for any other purpose. Labor dental. We want action, and want it ai 

: unions should no longer be kept under now. on 

a the stigma of irresponsibility. If this is jet 

a free country, men may join any organi- Narurs Compstrmoe 

a zation which is not illegal in its aims or We have come to our present biological In 

> actions. development by means of strain and stress pa 

Labor unions have lately been accused and struggle—which seems to be one of du 

of the wholesale breaking of contracts, nature’s rules of progress. Of course, de 

the seizure as well as the destruction of this may be changed, but I don’t think so. ot 

much property, the prevention of labor Unlimited competition within one’s hi 

by violence to those who wished to work, natural group, and the joining of the hz 
illegal interference with United States competitors to fight other groups have 

mails, massed picketing of an illegal char- been the rules by which civilization has fr 

acter, obstruction of highways, and other advanced. Whenever competition has th 
lawless actions. It is to be feared that failed within the group, then degenera- 

these accusations are all true, and to say tion has set in. There is no reason to tn 

that officers in high places so forgot their think that this law has changed. a 
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The results of this method are evident: 
lunder this competition the fittest and the 
Pbest win the rewards and the unfit lose 
the battle. In the animal world it has 
meant the survival of the best and the 
propagation of their kind, always with the 
hope that a fitter race would develop. 
/With mankind, while the rewards have 
I not been, perhaps, so crude as that, they 
I were intended to be equally beneficial if 

progress were to continue. This condi- 
tion kept every individual continually on 
the watch to develop himself to the full- 
est extent of his powers, and his job was 


to succeed. 


e labor unions have consistently 


| broken this great law of progress. The 


unions have insisted upon the elimina- 


| tion of competition and the rewarding of 


the inefficient and the incompetent. With 
the minimum wage becoming the maxi- 
mum wage, and the poorest and most 
useless members of the union in a po- 
sition to demand and require the same 


. wages as the most skilled, selection is 
| smothered. It is true that the best work- 
men may have the opportunity to work 


more days than the poorest, but even this 
may not long continue if the unions are 
able to assign the men to the jobs as they 
are now demanding the right to do, and 
especially if it is impossible to discharge 
a man without the consent of the union. 
In the building trades this rule of equal 
pay for unequal work is absolute; in in- 
dustrial unions there is a graduated scale 
depending on length of service and some 
other factors, but in the end it is the 
highly skilled man who is penalized and 
has to pay the bill. 

The way that nature would combine 
free competition and cooperation is some- 
thing like this: 

For any one particular class of work 
in any one factory, as for example, run- 
ning any particular machine, or doing 


any particular kind of handwork, compe- 
tition would be unlimited and the speed- 
iest and most efficient would win out. 
These would combine to combat any other 
group in the same factory which might 
be in competition, and so on—until the 
whole labor force would combine to com- 
bat the executive group for a fair share 
of profits. Then both labor and execu- 
tive groups of this factory would combine 
to combat other similar factories, and all 
these similar factories would combine to 
combat factories which manufacture a 
competitive if not a similar article, and so 
on until all the elements of one nation 
combine to fight another. 


THE WEAK PoINT IN LABOR 


It can readily be seen that the weak 
point in labor unions, according to na- 
ture’s plan, is the lack of unlimited com- 
petition in the different units, especially 
in the matter of the individual workman. 
Free competition, then, is the crux of the 
whole problem. When the unions de- 
mand that the immature and incompe- 
tent stone mason—or carpenter, or 
plasterer, or painter—shall receive the 
same wages as the mature and competent 
workman, two results are inevitable: the 
competent workman recognizes the in- 
justice of receiving no more pay for his 
larger amount and better work, and the 
unions demand that the competent work- 
man slow down and do far less work than 
his best. 

It is the same old story—the strife be- 
tween freedom and equality. We have 
been fooling ourselves by claiming both 
in this country. The Declaration of In- 
dependence made us all equal, and the 
Civil War made us all free. The truth is, 
of course, that God made us free and 
unequal. This condition we have tried 
to reverse. Perhaps we could be equal if 
we all looked alike, so we have developed 
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fashions in order to standardize our looks; 
we have invented the famous American 
melting pot to equalize us; universal and 
identical education has been adopted to 
smooth out the inequalities; to make sure 
of equalization we have given everyone 
the franchise; and to fall into step the 
labor unions declared equality by decree- 
ing that people in the same trades should 
work for the same pay and the same num- 
ber of hours. Now the government is 
trying to regiment us into a glorious 
mediocrity of equality. 

Well, it simply cannot be done! The 
only result is a disastrous one, and that 
is to bring everyone else down to the 
level of the most incompetent. The only 
way that we can run a race and come out 
equal is for the rest of us to slow down 
to the pace of the fat lady with the high 
heels, for she cannot run any faster. The 
expert bricklayer, for example, is not 
permitted by the unions to do his best; 
he could lay at least twice as many bricks 
as he does. He is robbed of twice the 
wages to equalize himself with his mo- 
ronic neighbor. No man who is continu- 
ally restrained can ever attain his highest 
level either in quantity or quality. Even 
piecework has its stint. 

All will recognize this as decidedly 
opposed to the dominant genius of Amer- 
icanism. America was to our fathers, as 
it was to the world, the land of oppor- 
tunity. A young man was to receive the 
rewards of his industry, intelligence, and 
personality, without any restraint. He 
was in competition with all, but there 
were no favors and the best man won. 
There were no restrictions of class, 
wealth, or favoritism; he could start as the 
office boy and become the head of the 
firm. The boss’s son was no better than 
his father was unless he displayed su- 
perior ability, or, at least, he should not 
have been. Free competition and equality 
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of opportunity were our practice and be. 
lief, and this we advertised to the world, 
Young people, cramped and restricted in 
other lands, crowded our shores and suc- 
ceeded in our land. 


YOUTH AND LaBoR UNIONS 


Those days are past. Does a young 
man want to work at a trade of his own 
choosing, he must ask the labor unions; 
does he choose an industrial task and wish 
to work in peace and safety, he must join 
a labor union; does he wish to use his 
strength and intelligence and industry so 
as to attain for himself the greatest re- 
wards, he is reminded of union labor 
wages and stints. Herding is for the pro- 
tection of the weak, not for the advantage 
of the strong. 

A young man invited to join a labor 
union should be apprised of this: if he 
is a weakling he should rush to get the 
advantage of the labor and ability of the 
able, but if he is strong in body and mind, 
and especially in ambition, he should be 
warned that unless his ambition is to be- 
come a labor leader, he must curtail it, 
he must restrain his endeavors, he must 
not only work for himself, but carry some 
weakling on his back, and he must be 
prepared to sacrifice and to battle for 
causes in which he has little or no inter- 
est. The competent never have to ask for 
a job or strike for higher wages—they are 
forced to do so only to obtain jobs and 
high wages for the weak and the incom- 
petent. 

Nature has her own union composed 
of the fittest and the best and in which 
only he has a right to a job who has ini- 
tiative to secure it, ability to fill it, and 
perseverance and tenacity to hold it—a 
free field and no favors select the compe- 
tent. No strong-armed methods are nec- 
essary to force one to join nature’s union 
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in fact, one cannot escape membership, 


Mor those belong who are job-worthy. 


Neither will there be any complaints 
about the wage scale; nature has long 
been saving her wealth to pay high re- 
wards to the worthy. 

Competition has been the basic method 


lof dealing with economic problems. It 


is a slow method but a sure one. This 
free action of economic laws has advanced 
civilization, and whenever man endeavors 
to eliminate competition in an attempt to 
control economic laws it has soon become 
apparent that some factors have been un- 
known or unrecognized and plans have 
miscarried. If this lack of competition 
within the group is really to be a funda- 
menta! tenet and practice of labor unions, 
the result is inevitable, and degeneration, 
not progress, must follow. 
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It is usually believed that competition 
is nature’s only law—the law of the 
jungle. That is far from true. Coopera- 
tion is as much a natural law as competi- 
tion, but nature is very careful to have 
these laws properly placed. Labor unions 
have not followed this rule. To cooperate 
for protection of incompetent workmen 
at the expense of the competent, and to 
compete with management so as to close 
down one’s own factory to the advantage 
of a competitive factory is as inappro- 
priate and unreasonable as wearing a rain- 
coat during the sunshine, and a straw 
hat in the rain. Raincoats and straw hats 
are both valuable but only when used at 
an appropriate time. Let us refine natural 
laws as much as we please, but when we 
ignore or confuse them, nature is bound 
to take her revenge. 


For those readers who desire to review background conditions 
and developments in organized labor that led to the current schism 
between the two leading factions, we suggest examination of the 
article by HERMAN FELDMAN, Dartmouth College economist and indus- 
trial relations specialist, that appeared in the December, 1938 issue 
of OccuPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, under the title 
of “The Clash Between the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L."—Tue Eprrors. 
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Educational Policies 
for Occupational Adjustment 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 


Chairman, Educational Policies Commission 


WW HAT are the schools going to do 
about occupational adjustment for the 
boys and girls who manifestly need assist- 
ance? To be sure, some schools offer 
vocational guidance through counselors 


American Vocational Association are like- 
wise making their influence felt on a 
national scale. In the local sphere indi- 
vidual school systems are facing the 
problem and are taking advantage of 


and courses and career 
study; other schools 
offer training in an 
occupation either in the 
classroom or through 
some school- industrial 
relationship; still other 
schools furnish place- 
ment services; and some 
provide all three. But 
the impact of these ef- 
forts upon the total 
occupational problem 
with which secondary 
school youth are faced 
is far from fully effec- 


* Recognition of the direct re- 
sponsibility of the public school 
for definite aid to youth through 
coordinated activities in occu- 
pational guidance, training, and 
placement is spreading rapidly 
throughout the nation. An in- 
creasing number of educational 
study groups are giving atten- 
tion to occupational adjustment. 
The interest of one such group 
—the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Ad- 
ministrators—is presented in the 
accompanying article. 


recommendations made 
by these national! 
groups, as well as their 
Own experience, in im- 
proving their occupa. 
tional programs. 
Another national! 
agency, the Educational 
Policies Commission of 
the National Education 
Association and _ the 
American Association 
of School Administra- 
tors, while not directing 
its energies specifically 
toward occupational 


tive. 

Huge and unwieldy as the problem is, 
it is today being attacked from many 
quarters. A new Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service has been estab- 
lished recently in the United States Office 
of Education; the United States Employ- 
ment Service is making an approach to 
youth placement; the American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on 
Education is devoting a share of its re- 
sources and energies to placement and 
related matters; the National Occupa- 
tional Conference, the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, and the 


problems, is analyzing 
the common school system and defining 
policies which encompass occupational 
adjustment. Portions of several docu- 
ments published by the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission deal with occupational 
services: The Effect of Population 
Changes on American Education suggests 
certain new factors in the occupational 
scene; The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy points out the obli- 
gation of the schools for occupational 
preparation and adjustment; and The 
Structure and Administration of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy indicates 
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= the schools are responding and 


gram 


should further adapt their programs to 
vocational needs. In each document these 
roblems of occupational adjustment are 
treated in the light of recommendations 
for improvement of the total school pro- 


It hes been said that the founders of 


' the American commonwealth were nearer 


to the age of Confucius than the present 


| generation is to them. Changes in the 


basic patterns of life, probably unparal- 
leled since the development of primitive 
agriculture, have occurred during the last 
century. “A mew social force of incal- 
culable strength has disrupted the rural 
civilization that founded our democracy. 
The independent, self-sufficient farmer 
has been succeeded in many cases by an 
industrial employee, dependent for liveli- 
hood on persons who may have no direct 
interest in him as a human being and who 
may recognize no responsibility for his 
welfare. A new industrial society is here. 
New means are found for developing and 
using the resources of nature. Machinery 
of every sort multiplies the strength of 
man a thousandfold, sees and hears more 
keenly than any human senses, and sur- 
rounds us by a material and social envi- 
ronment unlike anything known by any 
people of the past.’”* 

It is possible for many adults to draw 
from their own experience the proofs of 
this amazing change. The applications of 
industrialism to homemaking, working, 
playing and to the maintenance of health 
are apparent. Inventions have influenced 
communication, travel, production and 
preparation of food, and many other daily 
activities. Truly, both lives and liveli- 


1 National Education Association and American 
Association of School Administrators, Educational 
Policies Commission. The Purposes of Education 
in American Democracy. Washington, D.C., the 
Commission, 1938. 157 pp. 


hoods have come to depend upon tech- 
nological processes; cultural and industrial 
changes have confronted all persons with 
the need for adjustment 


OcCUPATIONS HAVE CHANGED 


Intimately related to both general and 
vocational education are changes in occu- 
pational patterns. Of considerable sig- 
nificance is the actual increase in the 
proportion of the population that is gain- 
fully employed. While only about 32 per 
cent of the population was gainfully occu- 
pied in 1870, this proportion had risen to 
40 per cent by 1930. “For those of the 
best working age, sixteen to forty-four 
years, about 60 per cent were occupied in 
1930, compared with 57 per cent in 
1890. This general increase partly re- 
flected an increase from 22 per cent to 
nearly 30 per cent in the proportion of 
women sixteen to forty-four years gain- 
fully occupied. Between 1920 and 1930 
there was a decline in the proportion of 
employed men of this productive age 
group from 92 per cent to 89 per cent, 
largely reflecting the increased numbers 
of young men continuing their secondary 
and higher education.” 

Significant changes have likewise oc- 
curred in the occupational distribution of 
gainfully employed persons. For the 
United States as a whole “the proportion 
engaged in extractive industries declined 
steadily from over 45 per cent in 1880 to 
just under 25 per cent in 1930. At the 
same time the proportion engaged in the 
distributive and service trades increased 
from 34 to over 47 per cent. The num- 
ber employed in the latter occupational 
group in 1930 was almost a third greater 


2 National Education Association and American 
Association of School Administrators, Educational 
Policies Commission. The Effect oj Population 
Changes on American Education. Washington, 
D.C., the Commission, 1938. 58 pp. 
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than the number of all gainfully em- 
ployed persons in 1880. There was less 
change in the proportion of persons en- 
gaged in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries during the same period, from 
20 per cent in 1880 to 29 per cent in 
1930." 

These figures mark the transformation 
from an economy based almost entirely 
on the exploitation of natural resources 
to one in which mechanical, managerial, 
and service functions are predominant. 
One-fourth of the nation’s active labor 
power has been released from the proc- 
esses of physical production. The shift 
toward repetitive mechanical occupations 
has, in turn, created a demand for young 
flexible workers at the expense of older 
persons. Many industries have ceased em- 
ploying new workers over 45 years of 
age. Likewise today the youth under 18 
years of age has but small chance of se- 
curing regular employment. 


EDUCATION NEEDS REDIRECTION 


Facts such as these have far-reaching 
implications for the educative process. It 
is important that young people should 
develop an informed intelligence regard- 
ing the occupational situation with which 
they are faced. Further than that, the 
youth must have an adequate vocational 
preparation as well as general education 
and must be inducted into the vocation of 
his choice with full knowledge and ap- 
preciation of the responsibilities he is 
undertaking. All of these are matters of 
immediate educational concern. 

A democracy will not separate its work 
and its culture. One of the important 
tasks of education is to extend the work- 
er’s insight into the social utility and 
significance of his work, the scientific 
background of what he is doing, his rela- 
tion to other workers and what his work 
means to other people. 


OCCUPATIONS 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE Is ESSENTIAL 

With multiplication of occupations and 
increased specialization, with recurring 
shifts in occupational opportunity 
technological improvements alter the de. 
mand for workers in certain fields, with 
the influx of both single and married 
women into gainful occupations, and 
with the transition from school to work 
becoming increasingly difficult, a compre 
hensive program of vocational guidance 
in the schools is essential. ‘The future 
success, happiness and efficiency of the 
individual, to say nothing of the direct 
concern of society in the matter, often 

epend on making a proper, though not 
necessarily a permanent, vocational ad- 
justment not later than the attainment of 
adulthood. 

“The guidance of the school with re- 
spect to such vocational adjustment will 
help the student to survey the needs and 
opportunities for employment and to ap- 
praise his own potentialities and oppor 
tunities. It will point out to him the 
educational programs which best meet his 
needs, and help him to make wisely the 
choices he will have occasion to exercise 
during his secondary school career, dur- 
ing his induction into his vocation, and 
during his progress in the vocation.””* 

When interests and abilities have beca 
discovered in any field, opportunit) 
should be provided for their continuous 
development without excluding other 
possible or desirable activities. ‘“The 
guidance program should aim to plan 
each pupil's total learning activities in 
harmony with his interests, abilities, and 
vocational outlook, and to provide the 
necessary safeguards against too early 
specialization on the one hand and dissi- 
pation of effort and neglect of abilities 
on the other.””* 
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PREPARATION Is REQUIRED 


That preparation for a vocation is part 
of the total educational job is never seri- 
ously questioned today. Chief among the 


} points now at issue are the proper extent 
| of such provision in public schools and 


the educational level at which specialized 
vocational preparation should begin. “‘Al- 
though it is impossible to state in detail 
the specific responsibilities of the schools 
in equipping children with specialized 
vocational skills, there are certain general 
principles which seem to be valid. 

“First, the relationship between voca- 
tional education and the employing and 
the employed groups must be close, sym- 
pathetic, and cooperative. Schools ought 
to cultivate relationships with industry 
and other occupational fields. The term 
‘practical’ education should not be used 
solely to describe society's out-of-school 
efforts to deal with the occupational prep- 
aration.”"* It can be made applicable in 
school as well through development of 
work opportunities as part of the educa- 
tional program. Although the opposition 
to such a development is largely tradi- 
tional, it is slowly coming into favor be- 
cause of the recognition that there can be 
educational values arising from activities 
outside the classroom and the book- 
centered recitation. 

“Second, it is no longer profitable, if 
indeed it ever was so, to debate the rela- 
tive importance of vocational and non- 
vocational education. The two are not 
properly considered as competitive; they 
are phases of a single process. An edu- 
cational program which, taken as a whole, 
neglects either aspect, is incomplete, if 
not actually harmful.’"* Vocational edu- 
cation should be considered an integral 
part of the program made available for 
young people. There is no good reason 
why this phase of educational opportunity 


should be separated in its administration 
from general education. 


SCHOOLS NEED REORGANIZATION 


In order that vocational needs may be 
met more adequately it is necessary that a 
reconsideration of the structure of the 
present school system be undertaken. In 
view of the fact that most young people 
are unable to secure employment before 
the age of eighteen, an important possi- 
bility today is the extension of the usual 
scope of the established system. Youth 
who wish to occupy even minor positions 
of leadership may find it necessary tu con- 
tinue their education to twenty years of 
age. 

“It may be advantageous to reorganize 
the secondary school to include a junior 
high school of four years and a senior or 
upper high school with courses of study 
varying in length from two to four years. 
Under such a plan, the first four-year 
period, or junior high school, would pro- 
vide general education for all boys and 
girls until they reach sixteen or seventeen 
years, with little or no vocational speciali- 
zation. Adjustment to individual differ- 
ences among the students would be made 
primarily in terms of their interests, abil. 
ities, and intellectual capacities... . 
There must be organized for these pupils 
courses which terminate with the end of 
their secondary school careers, preparing 
them for the occupations which they will 
enter.””* 

Vocational courses open the doors for 
many students to educational experiences 
that might not otherwise interest them. 
The tools of inquiry, preparation for 
home life and citizenship, the applica- 


8 National Education Association and American 
Association of School Administrators, Educational 
Policies Commission. The Structure and Admin- 
istration of Education in American Democracy. 
Washington, D. C., the Commission, 1938. 128 pp 
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tions of science and mathematics, practical 
economics—all these and many other 
fields when approached from the stand- 
point of a prospective vocation often take 
on richer meanings to students who spe- 
cialize in particular vocational offerings. 
Awareness of the relationships and sig- 
nificance of a pupil's chosen vocation and 
an acquaintance with other enriching 
fields tend to give added satisfaction to 
school work and may lead to greater suc- 
cess in the later work of life. 


PLACEMENT SERVICES REQUIRED 


Tz school should play an important 
part in helping youth bridge the gap 
between formal education and initial em- 
ployment. School records contain infor- 
mation about boys and girls without 
which no wise assignment of jobs can be 
made. Likewise the induction of youth 
into occupational life is but a culmination 
of efforts at vocational guidance which 
the school has provided for a period of 
years. “So important are the continuing 
contacts between the school staff and the 
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young people on their first jobs that much 
is to be said for extending the practice 
of giving the schools primary responsibil. 
ity for junior placement service wherever 
this arrangement is practicable. . . . Nc 
standard set-up can as yet be wisely pre- 
scribed. At the same time, it is clear that 
for the present, if youth are to be ade. 
quately served in the matter of securing 
their initial employment, the schools must 
exhibit initiative and leadership.””* 

The processes of education can no longer 
be terminated for the majority of the 
population at the time of graduation or 
school leaving. Education is a process 
which continues throughout adult life 
Adults as well as youth must be provided 
with an integrated program of general 
and vocational education, based on inter- 
ests and needs, as a matter of funda- 
mental policy. Opportunities should be 
provided for pursuing not only an imme 
diate vocational objective but also inter- 
ests which are creative and recreational as 
well as intellectual, for all persons both 
young and old who will participate. 


A member of the Executive Committee of The National Occupational 


Conference, Dr. Stoddard participated in the NOC Occupation 


Educa- 


tion Tour and has assisted in shaping the reports of that group. Next 
July 1 he becomes Superintendent of Philadelphia's Schools. 
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Government Agencies and Vocational Guidance 


MARY H. S. HAYES 


Director, Division of Guidance and Placement 
National Youth Administration 


GUIDANCE enters 
into so many government agencies and 
approaches its objective through such 
varying channels that one has difficulty in 
knowing where to begin with an evalua- 
tion. There is also a 


tion has contributed its bit to this process 
All those agencies dealing with the 
regulation of conditions of work such as 
the Wage and Hour Division, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and other 
groups dealing with 


certain hesitation in dis- 
cussing the topic when 
one represents but a 
single government 
agency concerned with 
this problem. 


Any agency that 
assists in the adjust- 
ment — immediate or 


prospective—of the in- 
dividual to his world 
of work, or even to his 


@ From time to time in recent 
years Occupations has provided 
brief reports of vocational gui- 
dance information and activities 
in various divisions of the fed- 
eral government. This discus- 
sion of all such agencies and 
the part they play includes de- 
tails concerning the activities of 
the National Youth Administra- 
tion. The article is adapted from 
an address by Dr. Hayes before 
the Vocational Guidance Section 


the regulations of labor 
in special agencies (The 
Railroad Retirement 
Board, for instance) 
have their part in the 
picture; those agencies 
secking to conserve the 
skills and the morale of 
the unemployed such 
as the WPA, the PWA, 
the NYA and the CCC 
belong in this group; 
and likewise those other 


state of unemployment, 
properly belongs in this 
list. All those educa- 
tional agencies’ from 
the United States Office 
of Education down through the schools 
of the smallest communities are contribut- 
ing their part to the vocational adjust- 
ment of future workers. All those agen- 
cies charged with the responsibility of 
helping people locate jobs—of which the 
United States Employment Service with 
its affiliated State Employment Services 
is the chief agency—certainly are to be 
included. National Youth Administra- 


of the 


*Eprron’s Nore: In connection with this ar- 


ticle the reader may be interested in consulting 
A Selected List of National Organizations Inter- 
ested in Vocational Guidance,” published in Oc- 
CUPATIONS, XVII, October, 1938, pp. 42-48. 


American 
Association's annual Convention 
last December in St. Louis. 


V ocational 
agencies such as Rural 


Resettlement and_ the 
Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice which seek to pre- 
serve the jobs and resources of the agricul- 
tural worker are part of the same picture. 
Going a little further afield those 
agencies which are responsible for the es- 
timation of the national and economic re- 
sources of the nation such as the National 
Resources Board, belong here, and even 
those government agencies dealing with 
such financing procedures as make pos- 
sible the continuation of a man’s means of 
livelihood like the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, all do their part in the ad- 
justment of the individual in a satis- 
factory vocational and economic place. 


, 
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Restricting our survey, however, to the 
generally accepted phases that come un- 
der the heading of vocational guidance, 
we still find a number of government 
agencies playing an active part. 


PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES 


Beginning with the matter of place- 
ment, which is unquestionably a legiti- 
mate part of a guidance service, there is 
the United States Employment Service 
which functions for the placement of un- 
employed persons in private industry and 
in public works through the medium of 
the various state employment services. In 
more than 3,000 cities there are free em- 
ployment services supported by state 
funds, with supplementary funds coming 
from the USES. These services have one 
fundamental object—to place in the job 
provided by the employer that applicant 
best able to fill the job. This does 
not necessarily mean the most highly 
skilled applicant in the employment of- 
fice, but that one whose interests and abil- 
ities most nearly coincide with the tasks 
involved in the particular job to be filled. 

Inversely proportionate to the amount 
of the job seeker’s work experience (work 
experience being regarded as the most 
valuable criterion by the placement inter- 
viewer) is the guidance function. Prior 
to the creation of the National Youth 
Administration in June, 1935, special 
provisions for dealing with the younger, 
inexperienced clients were offered in New 
York State, the District of Columbia, and 
one city in Ohio. Consequently, shortly 
after its inception, the National Youth 
Administration realized the need for spe- 
cialized assistance in finding jobs for the 
out-of-school young people. Since, how- 
ever, it has been a fundamental principle 
of the NYA not to duplicate already ex- 
isting agencies, it did not set up junior 


employment services of its own, but set 
up junior divisions as a part of the al. 
ready established State Employment Serv. 
ices. These Junior Employment Di- 
visions* operate on the premises of, and 
as a part of, the state service, but dea! 
only with that group of young people 
whose lack of work experience necessi- 
tates the help of counseling as well as 
finding a job. 

The National Youth Administration 

proceeded with this program slowly, and 
for that reason, we believe, soundly. 
Such offices have been started only where 
these state employment service directors, 
and, of course, NYA directors, have spe- 
cifically requested them. After 35 months 
they are in operation now in 124 cities 
of 39 states, and to date 413,070 appli- 
cants have been interviewed, of whom 
161,081 have been placed in jobs in 
private industry. A total of 1,297,557 
interviews were conducted and 91,470 
employers were personally visited and 
solicited for jobs.* 
L A considerable amount of this place- 
ment of young people has been done in 
certain cities through the schools, es- 
pecially the vocational schools. Such ef- 
fort has been largely of a specialized 
nature, aiming to place young people 
specifically trained for definite types of 
occupations. The task of placing the 
large bulk of unselected young appli- 
cants has been a function served only, 
except in very rare cases, by the NYA in 
cooperation with the State Employment 
Services. 


OcCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Another phase of vocational guidance, 
that of providing occupational informa- 


*Hayes, Mary H. S. “NYA Youth Placement,” 
Occupations, XVII, May, 1938, pp. 736-737. 
5As of February 1, 1939. 
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GOVERNMENT AGENCIES AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


tion, again has been carried on for several 
years in a rather extensive way by at 
Heast two government agencies. The Di- 
vision of Standards and Research of the 
United States Employment Service which 
some four years ago began making an- 
alyses of the various jobs involved in dif- 
ferent lines of industry, has accumulated 
an enormous amount of data and has al- 
ready published some nine of these an- 
alyses. Designed for the interviewer in 
the employment office who needs to know 
the duties and requirements of unfamiliar 
jobs in order to place intelligently, these 
analyses were modelled after the earlier 
studies made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as far back as 1918, and cover 
the following fields: cleaning, dyeing 
and pressing, hotels and restaurants, job 
foundries, job machine shops, retail 
trades, laundry industry, automobile man- 
ufacturing, construction, and the cotton 
textile industry. 

The need for providing similar infor- 
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mation, but with a somewhat different 
approach, was felt by the NYA. It set 
out to present a picture of the whole in- 
dustry, its history and entire develop- 
ment; its distribution over the country 
as a whole; and its expansions and re- 
gressions. A word picture of the charac- 
teristic jobs involved therein, with ade- 
quate information regarding wages, ex- 
tent of unionization and the other work- 
ing conditions involved is also provided. 
To date some 80 studies of industries 
have been prepared by the National 
Youth Administration. These have been 
distributed to the Junior Divisions of 
Public Employment Services, to libraries, 
counselors and teachers of occupations in 
the secondary schools and in colleges. 
Many requests have come from individual 
young people, and for this group, short 
“briefs” of the longer studies have been 
prepared. The following fields have been 
covered: 


Air Conditioning Domestic Occupations Music 

Air Transportation Dressmaking and Designing Nursing 

Auto Mechanics Electrical Appliance Oil Industry 
Automotive Manufacturing Photography 
Aviation Farming Plant Pathology 
Aviation Manufacturing Forestry Police Officer 
Baking Industry Furniture Making Power Sewing 


Barber 
Barber and Beautician 


Garment Industry 
Gasoline Station Attendant _ 


Professional Salesman 
Radio Broadcasting 


Beauty Culture Glass Radio Industry 
Beauty Operator Hotel Occupations Radio Service 
Butter Industry Ice Cream Recreational Worker 
Candy Making Insurance Restaurant 
Canning Laboratory Technician Rubber Industry 
(fruits and vegetables) Landscaping Sales Person 
Cheese Industry Laundry Occupations Soil Science 
Clay Products Letter Carrier Store Occupations 
Clerical Lumber Industry Structural Iron 
Clerical Worker Machinist Tanning 
Office Machine Operator Maid Service Teaching 
Office Positions Meat Packing Tobacco Industry 
Condensery Occupations Milk Distribution Undertaker 
Dairy Farming Millinery Waitress 
Diesel Engineering Mining and Metallurgical Eng. Woodworking Trades 
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As readers of OCCUPATIONS already 
are aware*, the United States Office of 
Education recently has established a clear- 
ing house for occupational and industrial 
information in order that the schools of 
the country may be put in touch with the 
information thus provided by various gov- 
ernment and private agencies. Another 
federal agency, the Department of Com- 
merce, in cooperation with the Office of 
Education, has conducted a series of 
broadcasts about different fields of work 
which have since been published.° 


OCCUPATIONAL CLASSES 


In its effort to make job information 
available, the National Youth Adminis- 
tration has established in nine states oc- 
cupational information classes in which 
out-of-school youth meet to examine and 
discuss the industrial studies appropriate 
to their communities. Illinois especially 
has developed this service and 7,132 oc- 
cupational classes have been held in 53 
cities of that state, with 192,000 youth in 
attendance. In other states an effort has 
been made to provide this type of service 
through career conferences or vocational 
counseling institutes. Weekly radio pro- 
grams on occupations have been arranged 
also by the NYA in 17 states. 

In ten cities where technical assistance 
could be obtained from cooperating spon- 
sors, the NYA has established consulta- 
tion services where the young job seeker’s 
talents and preferences are analyzed and 
information is given him about possible 
lines of employment and training. 

In nineteen states the NYA has pre- 
pared directories listing opportunities for 


“Studebaker, John W. “The New National Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance Service.” 
OccupaTIONns, XVII, November, 1938, pp. 101- 
105. 

5Stories of American Industry. Washington, 
U S. Department of Commerce, 1937. 


training, thereby bringing together in one 
volume information about the variou 
forms of vocational training which each 
state affords, together with the essentia| 
details regarding requirements for en- 
trance, cost, the length of the course, and 
other information that young people need 
in order to take advantage of the train. 
ing facilities provided within their com. 
munities. 


TRYOUT PROGRAMS 

One highly important phase of gu: 
dance has been the provision for try-out 
experience, which is perhaps the most re- 
liable indication of the fitness of the 
worker for the job. Try-out courses in- 
stalled in various junior high schools were 
intended for this guidance purpose, and 
the National Youth Administration's 
work projects for out-of-school youth 
have followed the same principle. In 
these projects—especially the resident 
projects—a primary effort has been to as- 
sign young people to a type of work 
closely in line with their interests and 
abilities in order to determine the prob- 
able outcome of their entering this line of 
endeavor, with provisions for transfer of 
those not making satisfactory progress to 
other lines of work. 

The NYA work projects differ from the 
junior high school try-outs in that the 
NYA enrollees are older (18 and over) 
than the group in the junior high school; 
they differ also in that the work is done 
outside the classroom and shows a finished 
product when completed. These projects 
include such outdoor work as the build- 
ing of foot-bridges, making concrete pic- 
nic tables and barbecue pits, building bus 
shelters and small school houses in 
poverty-stricken communities, terracing 
for soil erosion, grading, planting shrubs 
and otherwise beautifying public grounds, 
and the control of insect pests and nox 
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Hous weeds. Or, as in many cities, the 
Gork projects may be done in shops 
Where young mcn repair and condition 
ublicly owned automobiles, make school 
@esks and nursery school furniture, while 
the young women make garments for 
families on relief, prepare hospital sup- 
plies, and can vegetables for public in- 
Gtitutions. For those young people with 
Bome experience in commercial work, 
WYA projects have enabled them to keep 
pp their clerical skills through work with 
Warious state agencies. Art and handi- 
craft projects have fostered the talents of 
those with special abilities. 
Through the modern approach to the 
youth problem, several things have been 


accomplished. Vocational skills have been 
developed or conserved, work habits have 
been established, and double try-out 
experiences have been provided. Each of 
the NYA state directors plans his pro- 
gram in accordance with the needs of the 
youth of his community and the facilities 
which the local situation provides. Regi- 
mentation of youth is anathema to the 
Youth Administration. Because of these 
facts and because it does not seek to set 
up one government program for youth, 
but to provide, insofar as possible, many 
programs adapted to the varying needs of 
young people, this governmental agency 
may be said to follow closely the main 
principle of vocational guidance. 


Mary H. S. Hayes’s previous article published in OCCUPATIONS dealt 
with “NYA Youth Placement” (May, 1938, pp. 737-738). In addition 
to her work with the National Youth Administration, Dr. Hayes is 
also Director of New York City's Vocational Service for Juniors, 
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Guiding the Forty-Year Olds 


JOHN A. FOX 
District Educational Adviser, CCC, Waterbury, Vermont 


Aw IMPRESSIVE battle to combat 
the alleged employer prejudice and dis- 
crimination against the worker over forty 
years of age, an evil extensively publicized 
during the past two years, continues to be 
waged on many fronts. 


getting results, and even internation: 
cognizance has been taken of the pro! 

lem. 
Among various groups affected, a 
discrimination has imposed an addition 
guidance and placemer 


State legislatures, mu- 
nicipalities, and federal 
bureaus have appointed 
committees and have 
held meetings to in- 
vestigate such discrim- 
ination; remedial 
legislation has been 
passed; and personnel 
experts and employ- 
ment specialists have 
sprung forward to vin- 
dicate the efficiency of 
the older worker, while 
manufacturers have ini- 
tiated retraining pro- 
grams to rehabilitate 


© A counseling problem that 
calls for increasing attention is 
that which involves the unem- 
ployed worker who bas passed 
the age of forty. The techniques 
involved include the various 
phases of occupational adjust- 
ment, and in our efforts to 
serve youth the older persons 
cannot be neglected. The move- 
ment to care for the “after- 
forty” group is gaining mo- 
mentum rapidly, as indicated 
by recent developments notably 
among which is the govern- 
ment’s project with the 136 Vet- 
eran Camps of the CCC. 


problem for the educa 
tional directors of th 
various Veteran camp 
of the Civilian Conse: 
vation Corps. A tot: 
of 136 such camps ni: 
harbor 24,589 men | 
their middle fortic« 
From his experience « 


planning and directin; 


an educational prograr 
for the members of th 
Veteran CCC camp 2 
Waterbury, Verrmont 
the writer has felt th 
a recital of his accom 
plishments with thes 


those of their older employees slowed up 
on the production line. 

Reemployment drives in behalf of men 
and women over forty have been partici- 
pated in by leagues, associations, organi- 
zations, and clubs of middle - aged 
unemployed workers, and_ established 
social organizations have lent their sup- 
port to the campaign for giving over- 
forty employees or job applicants a break. 
Throughout the nation, as will be noted 
from various national magazines, news- 


papers, and radio programs, this drive is 


men might throw some light on the prob 
lems of other counselors concerned wit! 
the guidance of this older age group. 
Results at the Waterbury camp, thoug 
not spectacular, have been significant. Ox 
the negative side was a resistance to occu 
pational reorientation that is characteristi 
of the middle-aged, and the dislike oi 
men of this age group to live the regi: 
mented life of a camp. On the positive 
side a goodly proportion of enrollees 
were placed in private employment. Re- 
searches undertaken revealed that nearby 
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retained skilled men over fifty 
im their employ; and that six superior 
@ieracteristics of the older worker could 
Be isolated and confirmed. From his ex- 
rience, studies, and survey, the author 
@ncludes that there is no rational basis 
fer the prejudice against the older em- 
ployee, and that the future will in large 
Measure sce the end of this arbitrary age 
dis rimin ition. 
ternation, 3 At Waterbury, Vermont, there is a con- 
the @ntration of six companies completing 
Me Winooski River Flood Control proj- 
icted, ag et. During the past year, in addition to 
addition . an educational program for this 
Placeme mp, the author has supervised various 
he educ upational studies concerning its per- 
rs Of th a? All enrollees prior to entry in the 
in camp “RCC were “unemployed and in need of 
1 Conser speed as provided by the enroll- 
A tots ent regulations. Consequently, each of 


MPS presented an acute occupational 
men it 
forties = At Veteran CCC Camp Charles M. 
ence it “WBmith there are 1,200 men. For a period 
lirectin, pf four years they have been engaged in 
the operations involved in the erection 
8 of tt Pf a large dam. In addition to the work 
amp 2% projects there have been numerous other 
FmMont, “Woccupations involved in the operation of 
elt thi WBhe camp. Thus, extensive numbers have 
accom “Wbeen employed in such activities as draft- 
1 thes ling, excavation, rigging, clerical work, 
0b Bmachine shop, auto mechanics, quarrying, 
wilh 


pelectric linework, accounting, carpentry, 
P. truck driving, storekeeping, steelwork, 


hough }stonemasonry, and blacksmithing. In all, 
it. Or there have been some eighty-five separate 
involved in the construction 
Cristic “of the Waterbury Dam. These have 
ke ot varied from rough excavation operations 
reg to the machining of parts for very deli- 
sitive cate measuring instruments. 

ollees 


| In 1937 at Waterbury a cooperative 
Re- training plan was set up with U. S. Army 
earby : Engineers in charge of construction, 
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whereby the educational department was 
enabled to recommend assignment and 
training of individual workmen in prepa- 
ration for jobs for which they were quali- 
fied, and to secure job adjustment for all 
personnel. The interviewing and record 
systems installed have resulted in a de- 
tailed study of each man. A staff of ten 
assistants has been in constant touch with 
all personnel through interviews. Thus, 
insofar as possible, the adjustment of 
1,200 men of many different backgr 
to the dperations involved in dam build- 
ing, the educational adviser’s basic objec 
tive, has been realized. This was only the 
beginning. 


ounds 


OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUNDS 


In many cases it was extremely difficult 
to find congenial employment for indi- 
viduals. A partial list of the varied occu- 
pational backgrounds of the camp per 
sonnel will illustrate how such difficulties 
could arise: 

Accountant, actor, advertising manager, 
architect, baker, bricklayer, butcher, carpen- 
ter, compositor, druggist, engraver, farmer, 
jeweler, laborer, librarian, lithographer, lum- 
ber jack, machinist, nurse, painter, radio 
electrician, reporter, sailor, salesman, steeple- 
jack, steward, surveyor, tailor, theatre man- 
ager, tilesetter, tree surgeon, undertaker, and 
waiter. 

Obviously employment adjustment in 
many of these cases was not too difficult. 
No problem was involved in putting 
bricklayers or machinists to work; the ex- 
perienced carpenter or machinist was not 
particularly upset by being assigned to 
operations related to his trade. However, 
since the flood control activities did not 
offer jobs related to many of the occupa- 
tions previously pursued by large groups 
of our men, it was necessary for both the 
interviewer and enrollee to envision the 
latent job possibilities. One could prog- 
nosticate that the actor, agile, quick- 
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witted, and with an accurate memory, 
would make a fair worker in checking 
structural details from blueprints, or in 
performing some regular job that entails 
the use of his skills in an occupation 
otherwise unrelated to his previous ex- 
perience or profession. 

Unquestionably the work adjustment 
process is infinitely easier for the indi- 
vidual when his interviewer is able to 
help him relate his previous training to 
the job at hand, and when he can con- 
vince him that he is not making a radical 
departure from skills already acquired. 
The skilled interviewer does not indis- 
criminately advise the forty-year-old that 
it is necessary to acquire new skills and 
job habits in order to perform the work 
at hand, because men of forty do not have 
the fervor for occupational exploration 
that is characteristic of younger men. In 
fact our studies established that 70 per 
cent of these total 1,200 enrollees felt it 
unnecessary and were unwilling to change 
their occupations in order to secure work 
in private industry. Most job education 
for men of this age is re-education, the 
struggle against settled patterns of be- 
havior, attitudes of long standing in their 
personalities. Beneath these attitudes is 
a hope, born of experience over the past 
thirty years of labor, that good times will 
come again; there is also the ever-present 
fear of the new and the untried. 


EDUCATION AND JoB EXPERIENCE 


One of the surveys of the Waterbury 
group conducted last July revealed that 
our average worker had been enrolled in 
the CCC 2.23 years, had spent 11.66 
years in a single occupation before enter- 
ing the CCC, and had a school-grade level 
of 8.03. Two-thirds of these men had 
acquired semi-skilled or skilled occupa- 
tional training in their thirty years of 
absence from school, 10 per cent of them 


having served in occupations paying ovy 
$5,000. Out of 1,200 men interviews 
only 284 had changed their occupation 
once in the course of their lives; on) 
seven had changed occupations thre 
times or more, and 775 had remained ; 
one occupation throughout their workin, 
lives prior to CCC entry. 

These facts significantly demonstrat 
how, in the past, men have been able t 
acquire high vocational skills without e+ 
tensive academic training. 

Recently a delegation from the Water 
bury CCC Advisory Department visited 
several small industries in Vermont ir 
connection with the study of job oppor 
tunities for men over forty. In one furni- 
ture factory it was found that al 
employees engaged in fine turning oper. 
tions were men over fifty! Nor was this 
an unusual finding among the small in- 
dustries. Apparently there is still room 
in most small businesses for men over 
forty who have the “knack” of doing 
things, and there is, apparently, no sub 
stitution for experience where the quality 
of the job being done counts! 

The 9,000 personal interviews con- 
ducted by the educational advisers dur 
ing the year ending July 1, 1938 were 
invaluable in unearthing the causes of 
the unemployment that forced the men 
to enroll in the CCC. Only a small per. 
centage of men were found to have been 
discharged from private employment for 
bad personal habits or attitudes. Most 
had been the victims of adverse business 
conditions and the prevalence, among 
employers, of the fallacy that men over 
forty are a liability rather than an asset 


PLACEMENTS 
During the past year, when the CCC 
Educational Department placed 300 en- 
rollees of Camp Charles Smith in pr? 
vate industry, the department made 2 
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bolicy of discouraging enrollees from ac- 
Repting outside work just for the sake of 
Potting back to work.’ Most enrollees, 
it was learned, would accept an offer of a 
$25 a week job even if only of temporary 
nature. We felt that with the experience 
and skill so common to our personnel it 
was still possible for them to choose the 
jobs for which they were best fitted and 
in which they could be happiest. Approxi- 
mately 50 were placed in jobs which they 
could reasonably expect to hold for the 
Frest of their working lives—certain types 
of jobs of the more sedentary sort where 
age could not militate against the em- 
ployee as in hotels, hospitals, and highly 


skilled occupations. 


In addition, we contacted their previ- 
ous employers for hundreds of our per- 
sonnel, but replies were, for the most 


F part, unpromising, business was poor, 


and the immediate future discouraging. 
Also, dozens of business executives were 
invited to address our men, to give them 
their views on employment of men 
wer forty. Most of these speakers en- 
couraged the men to keep up their spirits; 
several noted a brighter prospect for older 
men when and if excessive industrial in- 
surance rates and taxes are reduced. 

It is safe to assume that our average 
worker over forty has from ten to fifteen 
years of productive working life ahead. 
btudies made of the Veteran enrollees at 
Waterbury have revealed that the older 
man has certain highly desirable and 
superior characteristics: 
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(1) He is healthier (CCC hospital sta. 
tistics) 

(2) He is a safer workman 

(3) He is more attentive to detail 


(4) He accepts responsibility for himself 
and his work 

(5) He likes the work that he is doing, 
and glorifies his job 

(6) He has a more genuine interest in 
the entire job than the younger man. 


Job guidance for older men is the most 
challenging task facing the adult educa- 
tional world. No educational or employ- 
ment program for older men can afford 
to overlook the far-reaching social conse- 
quences of conditions which make it diffi- 
cult or impossible for men over forty to 
find a place in the business of the world. 
This department, which has operated 
services for more than 25,000 youths and 
half as many older men, is convinced that 
“finished at forty” is a shibboleth which 
is bound to be abandoned when an im- 
partial examination of the evidence is 
made. No mere optimism dictates the 
writer's prediction that industry will re- 
sume its policy of giving fair attention to 
the man who has gone through the mill 
of experience, and who influences the 
attitudes of the generation that succeeds 
him. Forty is only a short way from 
thirty-five; industry will not knowingly 
cut off the hands of those who are re- 
building it in these years following our 
great hurricane of adversity. The solution 
of this problem is not far distant; inter- 
vening time may cause considerable dam- 
age to men now past forty. But their day 
will come again. 


John A. Fox bas been educational adviser to the CCC since 1934 
in Vermont, Rhode Island, and in all New England Veteran Camps. 
He is the author of various published articles on CCC education. 
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Opportunities and Occupations in 


the American Merchant Marine 


JAMES C. HEALEY 
Chaplain, Seamen's House Y.M.C.A., New York City 


MARINE occupations 
are becoming increasingly attractive to 
many young men not only because of the 
perennial lure of the seven seas, but also 
because of the expanding opportunities, 
increasingly improved 
working conditions, and 


currently engaged in a long-term prograr 
of shipbuilding and ship rehabilitatior 
personnel training, and improvement 

working conditions, a program direct: 
toward securing a well balanced an 
adequate merchant fice 
for the carrying 


ever-rising standards in 
the field. The increased 
attractiveness of jobs 
on vessels of commerce 
is due in large measure 
to the functioning of 
the United States 
Maritime Commission, 
founded in 1936 to re- 
capture American pres- 
tige in world trade. 

In November of 1937 


® In view of the present-day 
trend toward rebabilitation and 
expansion of the American 
Merchant Marine, Occupations 
asked Dr. Healey to describe the 
various types of jobs required 
by this service, and to point out 
the job opportunities available. 
Effort bas been made to present 
the entire occupational picture 
in order to furnish background 
information for young men— 
and women—determined upon 
careers at sea. 


passengers and freigh 
in foreign commerc 
in addition to serving 
as an auxiliary arm in 
the national naval de 
fense. 

While the Commis: 
sion’s shipbuilding pr: 
gram, already wel! 
under way, offers and 
will continue to offer 
an increasing number 


the newly formed 

Maritime Commission 

presented to Congress An Economic Sur- 
vey of the American Merchant Marine. 
This report contained several recommen- 
dations regarding modernization of exist- 
ing vessels of all types, expansion of 
shipbuilding, and training of personnel, 
recommendations subsequently incorpo- 
rated by Congress in an amending law 
passed in June, 1938. As a result of this 
authorization to restore the efficiency of 
the merchant marine, the Commission is 


* The most outstanding harbor job is that of 
the pilot. For a brief graphic description of his 
duties see “The Deep-Sea Pilot,” OccuPATIONs, 
March, 1938, pp. 560-561. 


of opportunities to am- 

bitious and adventurous 
youth, aspirants should be cautioned that 
even with this expansion the supply ot 
applicants still exceeds the demand. Thu: 
to enter and progress in these occupation 
it is helpful to have had a high schoo 
education and some knowledge of sex 
manship. 

Jobs in the merchant marine may be 
classified as jobs ashore, jobs on board 
ship, or harbor jobs.* Jobs aboard ship 
(with which this article is principally 
concerned) are divided among the threc 
basic categories: deck, engine, and service 
occupations. Officially the term ‘‘seaman’’ 
applies to any job aboard ship. In the 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN THE MERCHANT MARINE 


deck and engine departments jobs may be 
divided into the unlicensed (non-officer) 
jobs and the licensed (or officer) posi- 
tions. While the two functions of 
maneuvering, loading and unloading the 
craft; and superintending its motive plant 
are common to all types of craft in the 
merchant marine, the number and variety 
of the jobs in all three departments de- 
pend upon the size and type of boat and 
the use to which it is put, for the mer- 
chant marine includes such different ves- 
sels as tramp steamers, freighters on 
scheduled runs, tankers, and passenger 
liners, tugs, ferries, lighters, and bay, 
lake, gulf, sound, and river steamers. Of 
course there will be a hundred times more 
jobs available on a large ocean de luxe 
passenger liner than on a small oil tanker. 

These varied occupations are known as 
“ratings” and each member of the crew 
is expected to have the particular skill 
peculiar to his rating and to carry a cer- 
tificate indicating his qualifications. 

Jobs on deck are held by deck hands, 
ordinary seamen, able-bodied seamen, 
quartermasters and wheelmen, fire patrol- 
men, and others. Engine-room jobs are 
those of the fireman, oilers and water 
tenders, wipers and coal passers, deck 
engineers, electricians, and others. The 
service jobs, in addition to the traditional 
occupations in the steward’s department 
(cooks, assistant stewards and steward- 
esses, maids, porters, bell-boys, pantry 
men, store-keepers, waiters, messmen, 
messboys) may also include a manifold 
variety of employees doing tasks that are 
common in a large hotel but not of a 
nautical character (bartenders, stenogra- 
phers, musicians, physicians, social direc- 
tors, hostesses, post-office clerks, barbers, 
etc. ). 

Advanced jobs in the deck department 
are held by petty officers: storekeepers, 
carpenters, joiners, boatswains, quarter- 
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masters, miasters-at-arms. The licensed 
personnel aboard ship are the officers 
(holding licenses awarded upon passing 
examinations administered by the U. S. 
Bureau of Steamboat Inspection) includ- 
ing captain or master; first, second, and 
third mate; the chief engineer; and the 
first, second, and third assistant engineers. 
The following rank as unlicensed officers: 
physicians (required on vessels over a 
certain size), pursers, and radio operators 
(licensed by the Federal Communications 
Commission ). 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 

A rugged physique is most important 
for all jobs on the quarter deck and in the 
engine room. Most shipping companies 
insist on pre-employment physical exami- 
nations, and in signing on recruits the 
emphasis is on robust men in excellent 
physical condition. 

The educational requirements for posts 
such as those of the ordinary and able sea- 
men are not high, in fact high school 
graduation is not a requisite. 

Their success depends rather upon phys- 
ical strength, native intelligence, dexter- 
ity, and resourcefulness in emergencies. 
Lack of book learning does not make them 
inferior workers. Advancement to licensed 
jobs will depend upon a good fundamen- 
tal education and aptitude for technical 
subjects such as higher mathematics, the 
science of navigation, etc. The 
tional requirements for the service jobs 
are generally the same as prescribed for 
them when performed ashore. 

Requirements for entrance to one of 
the several state nautica! schools for train- 
ing as deck or engineer officers are rigor- 
ous as will be seen from an examination 
of their catalogues. 

Deck officers must have good hearing 
and good eyesight free from color blind- 
ness. Initiative, integtity, and responsi- 
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bility are needed in all positions of 
command. Neatness in personal appear- 
ance, courtesy, tact, and patience are 
especially necessary for the deck officer. 


Mopes OF ENTRANCE 

A young man wishing to get a job 
aboard a ship has the choice of either 
intensively training for seamanship or of 
starting directly at the bottom. If he 
adopts the latter course and has had the 
necessary educational requirements, he 
should first, by all means, endeavor to 
secure a rating as a cadet by applying to 
one of the subsidized steamship com- 
panies, approximately 30 in number, 
which are required by law to train a lim- 
ited number of cadets. Failing this, there 
are several customary ways of securing a 
job on a ship as enumerated in reference 
13. These methods include direct appli- 
cation to American steamship lines, or to 
offices of port commissioners, or to the 
Maritime Commission, or to steamship 
unions. Most authorities are agreed that 
it is better to apply in person than 
through correspondence. 

For graduates of nautical schools it is 
relatively easy to obtain placement be- 
cause of their limited number, these 
schools only training about 200 annually. 

Another method of getting to sea is, 
of course, enlistment in either the U. S. 
Coast Guard or U. S. Navy. More details 
concerning modes of entrance to maritime 
occupations are considered below under 
the heading of Advancement. Reference 
13 gives helpful suggestions on how to 
get a temporary summer job on a ship. 


TYPES OF TRAINING 


Training for most merchant marine 
occupations may be obtained on the job, 
be sought at an educational institution, 
or acquired by a combination of both 


means. It is possible for an inexperienced 
young man to secure his first job as ap 
ordinary seaman and attain the higher 
rating of able-bodied seaman by work 
experience alone. Or a youth may increase 
his chances of being signed on by making 
a preliminary study of seamanship. If he 
is fortunate enough to receive cadet rating 
he may receive enough training on board 
ship to qualify for an officer's license. As 
has been pointed out, the U. S. Navy and 
Coast Guard offer training facilities in 
the art of seamanship, and the superior 
training offered by the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy might also be mentioned here. 

Educational institutions giving training 
in seamanship include the four state and 
other private nautical schools, and univer- 
sities and other proprietary schools which 
teach short courses in navigation and 
other maritime subjects. Such educational 
courses are available in most of the large 
ports, and in some cities philanthropic 
organizations offer these types of courses 
without charge. 

Seamen possessing two or more years 
of experience may also take an intensive 
three months’ training course at the 
United States Coast Guard training 
schools recently established by the Mari- 
time Commission (reference 16). These 
schools, which offer training to licensed 
personnel as well, give instruction in both 
the engineering and deck departments and 
provide pay and sustenance during the 
term. This spring schools are expected to 
absorb approximately 3,000 unlicensed 
personnel and 300 officers during the 
slack season. One school is located at 
Hoffman's Island, New York Harbor; an- 
other at Fort Trumbull, Connecticut (for 
licensed officers and engineers only); a 
third at Government Island, Oakland, 
California; and a fourth on the training 
ship Ashmore at New Orleans. 

Since training acquired by the cadet 
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OPPORTUNITIES IN THE MERCHANT MARINE 


system or from a nautical school offers 
the surest chance for advancement, these 
two avenues of training are described 
below. 

Cadet Training. Single young men be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 25 who seek 


F careers in the merchant marine service 
| may apply to the United States Maritime 


Commission for a cadet rating, and then 
to a steamship company for employment 
as cadet. All ships under the supervision 
of the Maritime Commission are required 
to enroll a few cadets. While the cadet 
does the work of an ordinary seaman he 
also receives courses of instruction from 
the ship's officers in either the deck or en- 
gine department, this training being under 
the supervision of the Maritime Commis- 
sion. After one year’s experience a cadet 
may apply for an able-seaman’s rating, 
and following three years’ service he is 
eligible to take the examinations for a 
third mate’s or third assistant engineer's 
license (reference 15). 


Nautical School Training. Four states 
(New York, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, and California) maintain nautical 
schools equipped with ships propelled by 
wind or machinery, generally both. On 
these six months’ training cruises to for- 
eign waters are taken each year. Offering, 
with one exception,* two-year courses, 
these schools prepare their students for 
the examinations for marine officers’ 
(deck and engineer) licenses, to which 
their graduates are eligible after an addi- 
tional year’s experience aboard ship. Re- 
quirements for admission to these schools 
may be ascertained by requesting their 
catalogues or annual reports from the 
respective state departments of education. 
Only the New York school admits non- 


* California requires three years and is planning 
to confer a degree at the end of the course. 
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residents. Entrants must be in excellent 
physical condition, not over 21 years of 
age, and high school graduates. Fees vary, 
but at the New York Merchant Marine 
Academy the resident student pays an 
aggregate of $408 for the two years, 
while a non-resident pays $1,708. 

The curriculum prescribed in these 
state schools is outlined in reference 13, 
and for the deck department includes 
technical and practical subjects such as 
navigation, trigonometry, seamanship, 
marine engineering, admiralty law, cargo 
handling, painting, signalling, lifeboat 
management. Subjects prescribed in the 
schools’ engineering departments include 
gas, diesel, electrical, and mechanical en- 
gineering, physics, mechanical drawing, 
thermodynamics, and ship construction. 
Besides the four state nautical schools 
there are a few excellent though more 
expensive private nautical schools where 
equivalent training is obtainable. Also, 
as previously pointed out, by enlisting in 
the Navy or Coast Guard, training paral- 
lel to that offered in the state nautical 
schools may be secured without charge. 


METHODS OF ADVANCEMENT 


It is possible for a young man of char- 
acter and ability to enter as an ordinary 
seaman and rise to the command of a 
ship. To do this, the seaman must study 
navigation and collateral subjects such as 
those taught at the state nautical schools 
during periods ashore between voyages. 
He must then present himself for exami- 
nation before the local inspectors of the 
U. S. Bureau of Navigation and Steam- 
boat Inspection for a third mate’s license 
which will permit his employment in this 
capacity. If he qualifies he can then pre- 
pare himself for further examinations for 
successive raises of grade until he attains 
an “extra master’s license.” Thousands 
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have followed this course and are now in 
licensed positions on board ship. The 
Lake Carriers Association conducts schools 
during the months when shipping is tied 
up because of ice, and most of the present 
licensed personnel on the Great Lakes, 
both on deck and in the engine room, 
have acquired their licenses through alter- 
nate periods of work and study. Further 
information may be secured from the an- 
nual report of the Association (see ref- 
erence 10). 

The cadet, after qualifying for an offi- 
cer’s license, is usually placed by the com- 
pany on whose ship he has received his 
training. 

Besides becoming officers in the deck 
and engine departments, graduates of the 
state nautical schools are also found in 
many other types of positions of trust in 
the maritime industry. Their preparation 
qualifies them to fill the positions of port 
captains, port engineers, master steve- 
dores, personnel directors, shipping and 
cargo agents. Many are also to be found 
in such federal bureaus as the Maritime 
Commission, the United States Bureau of 
Navigation and Steamboat Inspection, 
and as shipping commissioners in various 
ports. There are almost as many licensed 
men needed for positions ashore in the 
maritime industry as there are afloat. The 
well prepared officer in the merchant 
marine need not of necessity spend all his 
life at sea, although a great many prefer 
to do so. 

The ordinary seaman must serve three 
years at sea before applying for the rating 
of an able seaman (A.B.). However, 
after one year of experience at sea and 
the passing of the required examinations, 
he may be rated as “‘limited A. B.” (blue 
ticket), but not more than twenty-five per 
cent of the A. B’s, so rated can be in- 
cluded in the deck department of a ship 
at sea (see references 1 and 15). Each 


OCCUPATIONS 


unlicensed employee aboard ship must be 
provided with one or more rating certifi 
cates attesting his competence in various 
types of work. 


Hours AND COMPENSATION 


At present cadets receive fifty dollars 
per month and sustenance. These wages 
are gradually increased until the cadet re. 
ceives a position as third mate. Month 
salaries of the licensed personnel, which 
include room and board, while on board, 
range from $125 for third mate to $4 
for captain, and from $150 for third 
assistant engineer to $375 for chief engi- 
neer. Usually the salaries paid vary ac- 
cording to the power tonnage of the ves- 
sels. The eight-hour day prevails into the 
deck and engine-room except when the 
safety of the ship demands extra services 
Stewards generally work ten hours. Pay- 
ment is made for all ordinary overtime. 
Members of the United States merchant 
marine are eligible for free medical care 
in all United States Public Health hos- 
pitals and clinics. 

Reference 13 gives the wages agreed 
upon for Eastern and Gulf seamen in 
1938. They range from $55 per month 
and sustenance for ordinary seamen up to 
$85 for the carpenters and boatswains. 
Workers in the steward’s department on 
passenger ships average little over $50 
monthly, cooks and head stewards get 
more, but tips add considerable to their 
income. Tankers are said to pay better 
than freighters. Industrial carriers—.e., 
vessels built and operated for the trans- 
portation of a great corporation’s own 
products—ore, steel, fruit, etc.—pay 
higher wages because they do not com- 
pete in foreign markets. In the Engine 
department wages range from $50 for 
coal passers and wipers to $82.50 for deck 
engineers. 
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‘ OPPORTUNITIES IN THE MERCHANT MARINE 


FUTURE TRENDS 


Employment in the merchant marine 
will undoubtedly show improvement in 
the future especially to those who can be 
technically trained. The modernization 
of sea-going vessels, the increased use of 
oil burners, of Diesel engines and other 
motor propelled vessels should offer fine 

pportunities for young Americans of 

iptitude. Mechanization has also reached 
the deck department, mechanical steering, 

pth sounding and gyroscopes have 
stabilized the once rolling vessels. In the 
future there will be less manual labor and 
more machinery in all departments on 
board, and the young man who has 
learned to repair his auto, the famuly oil 
burner, the radio, and the refrigerator 
will be excellent material from which to 
develop future officers for the merchant 
marine 

Jobs as waitresses in the dining room 
are increasing on a number of liners. This 
work offers an excellent vocational outlet 
for women. Those seeking employment 
in the first-class dining rooms should be 
neat, deft, and attractive. Preference is 
given to those over thirty years of age. 
Training in waiting on tables in smart 
restaurants and a knowledge of French 
menu terms is invaluable. 

In general the unlicensed departments 
of the merchant marine offer attractive 
occupational opportunities to persons of 
mature years who have definite skills 
needed for personal service to passengers, 
but untrained workers definitely cannot 
compete for these positions. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


Life at sea is somewhat abnormal. The 
seamen, especially the licensed seamen, 
while in the pursuit of their callings are 
segregated with a comparatively small 
number of their own sex, compelled to 
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remain out of touch with home and kin- 
dred. Loneliness and nostalgia may seri- 
ously effect their social reactions and lead 
to excesses either subjective or objective. 

Workers in the engine rooms of ves- 
sels must be enured to temperatures run- 
ning as high as 150 degrees. Other dis- 
advantages are low pay, lack of home life, 
lack of security, the monotony of life 
aboard ship. 

Deck-hands risk the hazards inherent 
in frequent exposure to all sorts of 
weather, and the living quarters of the 
unlicensed personnel, though constantly 
improving, often leave much to be de- 
sired. 

While the employment is seasonal, the 
dependable officer and engineer will find 
that the industry provides steady employ- 
ment. There is also the opportunity to 
travel and to see more of the world than 
does the landsman. 


NuMBERS EMPLOYED 


It is difficult to arrive at the number 
employed by the United States merchant 
marine because of the variety of vessels 
engaged in foreign, intercoastal, coast- 
wise and Great Lakes trade, and plying the 
rivers, lakes, and inland waters. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30th, 1938, the 
various shipping commissioners and the 
collectors of customs assigned a total of 
265,444 seamen to foreign and inter- 
coastal vessels of the American merchant 
marine of whom 37,958 were licensed 
officers or engineers. However, we must 
note that these are assignments to jobs, 
and not an enumeration of the number 
of individuals subsequently employed as 
seamen (reference 4). 

An analysis made in 1935 by the Fed- 
eral Coordinator of Transportation esti- 
mated that in 1929 there were 142,220 
employees on vessels plying on the 
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foreign, the coastal, the intercoastal, the 
Great Lakes and the inland waterways. 
In 1934 this estimate was down to 114,- 
400, marking the lowest ebb of employ- 
ment in the American merchant marine 
(see reference 4). A revived industry 
will require an increased number of as- 
signments and an increased proportion of 
men needed. This would help to give 
steadier employment to individuals and 
absorb some of the surplus labor to be 
found on the water-front. 


UNIONS, RACIAL, AND ALIEN GROUPS 


Seamen of all ratings have organiza- 
tions for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining. The licensed personnel are vari- 
ously represented by the United Licensed 
Officers Association; the Master, Mates 
and Pilots Association; the Marine Engi- 
neers Beneficial Association; the Appren- 
tice Engineers Association; and the Amer- 
ican Radio Telegraphers Association. The 
unlicensed personnel are organized ac- 
cording to departments and are members 
of the National Maritime Union, an af- 
filiate of the C.I.O., the A. F. of L. 
Seamen’s Union, or the Sailors’ Union of 
the Pacific, an independent union with 
leanings toward the A. F. of L. At pres- 
ent there is a jurisdictional dispute among 
the unions which will probably be settled 
when and if the A. F. of L. and the 
C.I.O. come to an agreement. 

There are few, if any Negroes among 
the licensed personnel. The great ma- 
jority of Negroes on board ship serve in 
the stewards’ department or in the en- 
gine room. General Order 25 establish- 
ing the U. S. Maritime Service states, 
“In the selection of applicants for en- 
rollment no discrimination should be 
practiced because of the applicants’ race 
or creed or because of membership or 
non-membership in any organization.” 
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Previous to 1936 many aliens were en, 
ployed on American vessels sailing be 
tween the United States, South Amerig 
the West Indies, and the Orient. Sing 
1936, however, the Merchant Marine Aq 
has required 75 per cent of all crew mem, 
bers on American vessels to be United 
States citizens, and on vessels supervised 
by the Maritime Commission it is required 
that all members of the crew except 1| 
per cent of the stewards’ department shall 
be American citizens. 
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Setting Up An Orientation Course 


; it is a small city of fewer 


IRVIN T. SIMLEY 


Superintendent of Schools 
South St. Paul, Minnesota 


to the need and to available facilitic 


than 15,000 population, South St. Paul 
is one of the major meat-packing and 
livestock centers in the United States. 
Ranked second in total receipts and 


After having discussed the problen 
with a number of pupils, parents, felloy 
educators, immediate associates, and loa 
leaders in various phases of the industry 


second slaughter 
among the meat-pack- 
ing centers in the coun- 
try in 1936, and second 
in slaughter and third 
in total receipts in 
1937, South St. Paul 
has approximately 
5,000 people locally 
engaged in this indus- 
try. 

Whatever the pref- 
erences of either this 
industry or of the city’s 
young people, it is cer- 
tain that a great many 


* High school administrators 
who are interested in preparing 
their pupils to meet the require- 
ments of local industries will 
welcome this account of an elec- 
tive orientation course which 
prepares its high-school enrol- 
lees for jobs in the large packing 
and livestock industry of South 
St. Paul. Formulated with the 
cooperation of local civic lead- 
ers, educators, and industrialists, 
this program may well serve as 
a model for other communities 
to follow. 


a dinner meeting was 
held to provide thor 
ough discussion and 
analysis of the problem 

Among those invited 
to this initial meeting 
were the high scho 
principal and _ the 
teacher of agriculture 
representatives of the 
local board of educa 
tion, the State Depart 
ments of Education and 
Agriculture; represent 
ing industries 
the general manager 


were 


of the local school chil- 

dren ultimately will find work in one 
of the many varied departments of the 
industry. With this fact in mind the 
superintendent of schools early in 1937 
requested the city board of education for 
permission to work out some kind of 
orientation, vocational guidance, or train- 
ing course to provide training and prepa- 
ration for the packing industry, so that 
future entrants might make the best and 
quickest possible vocational adjustment 
for their own and for the industry's good. 
This suggestion having won the whole- 
hearted approval of the board of educa- 
tion, the superintendent of schools was au- 


thorized to proceed along lines best suited 


and the employment 
manager of Swift and Company, the gen- 
eral manager of Armour and Company 
the president of the Livestock Exchange 
the general manager of the Central Co- 
operative—the largest cooperative com: 
mission firm in South St. Paul—the presi 
dent of one of the largest milk-cow sales 
Organizations in the city, a representa: 
tive of the Federal Bureau of Marketing, 
and several others carrying large responsi- 
bility in various phases of the livestock 
and meat-packing industry. 


Jos BACKGROUND First 


The problem of vocational outlets for 
local young people was put squarely be 
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SETTING UP AN ORIENTATION COURSE 


fore the conference. The question was 
asked as to what, in the judgment of 
these assembled guests, the local high 
school could do in order that the young 
people going into the industry might 
make the best possible vocational adjust- 
ment in terms of their own individual 
welfare and in terms of the ultimate 
good of the industry. 
" There appeared to be general agree- 
ment that the old virtues of honesty, 
dependability, industry, sense of respon- 
sibility, and the like were still ‘‘consum- 
mations devoutly to be wished.” Some 
criticism was expressed of the fact that 
too many of the young people, even 
among those who had finished high 
school, were weak in fundamentals— 
were careless and inaccurate in even the 
simplest arithmetical calculations, slovenly 
in their penmanship, and poor in writ- 
ten work. These were two things of a 
general nature upon which it was felt 
the school could lay increased emphasis. 
With regard to technical training that 
the school could offer for the optimum 
vocational adjustment of young people 
who were going into the industry, there 
seemed to be a common belief that train- 
ing for any specific task could best be 
done on the job rather than in the school. 
However, there did exist a feeling that 
the school could provide an orientation 
or guidance course as preliminary prepa- 
ration for entrance into the livestock and 
meat-packing industry. Such a course 
should build background and develop a 
broad and intelligent view and an ad- 
vance understanding, so far as possible, 
of the whole industry in all its aspects— 
an attempt to awaken in beginners a 
realization as to what was happening be- 
hind them, and to the side of them, as 
well as to what was going to happen im- 
7 ahead of them in the line of 
uty. 
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A number of discussants felt that many 
employees failed to progress because they 
failed to see beyond their immediate jobs, 
or were uninformed about the processes 
that had preceded the stage at which they 
were working; nor did they appear able to 
adjust to the processes yet to come. In 
other words, it was through lack of broad 
understanding of the industry that many 
of its workers fail to gain promotion for 
themselves. Consequently it became clear 
that one of the primary objectives of the 
contemplated orientation course ought to 
be, therefore, to develop broad points of 
view, perspectives, and understandings of 
the industry as a whole. 

In order that such a course be made 
as practical and as non-academic as pos- 
sible, it was planned to do as much of 
the orientation course work “ 
ground,” with the helpful cooperation of 
everyone present. Under a tentative out- 
line, the trainee would pick up a load of 
livestock in the country, 
the farm by truck or rail to the yards, 
note the distribution of the stock to the 
commission men, observe its care in the 
stock yards, learn about the inspection by 
state and carrier representatives, the dis- 
position of the stock by the salesmen of 
the commission firms, the buying of the 
stock by representatives of packers and 
livestock men, and the ultimate 
tion of the stock either for slau, 
for stocking and feeding. 
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CouRsE IN FUNDAMENTALS 
An accompanying formal course was 
projected under the title ‘Industrial 
Fundamentals.” This 
stress the practical mathematics and Eng- 
lish (with emphasis on spelling and writ- 
ing) of the industry, using as materials 
of instruction the various records, forms, 
reports, and data supplied by all depart- 

ments of all fields of the industry. 


course was to 
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During the first year a class of twenty 
young men was organized, and materials 
and aids of every kind solicited from all 
departments of the various fields of the 
industry were freely and abundantly sup- 
plied. For the present school year, a class 
of thirty-two young men has been or- 
ganized. 

The projected course in meat-packing 
and livestock orientation met with diffi- 
culties at the start. During registration 
special care was taken to avoid imposing 
this course on the pupils, and to empha- 
size that enrollment was entirely volun- 
tary. Though it was made available as 
an elective to boys of the senior class 
with supplementation from boys in the 
junior class (a total possible number of 
approximately 150) for ome reason or 
another the course did not appeal. There 
was no demand and so there was no class 
the first year it was offered. Reasons for 
the course’s unpopularity are difficult to 
find, though it was suspected that the 
pupils preferred to be doctors or lawyers 
Or engineers—or at least persons with 
white collar jobs. 


DIFFICULTIES OVERCOME 


Experiences the following year, how- 
ever, demonstrated that in an effort to 
be fair the possibilities of the course had 
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not been adequately publicized. With 
this in mind a year of waiting and a year 
of further study and planning brought 
about a registration for 1938-1939 of 
twenty-nine young men now in the 
middle of the course and very enthusias- 
tic about it. Following graduation the 
hope to enter meat-packing occupations 

Just how successful the finally ac. 
cepted course offering will prove cannot 
as yet be foretold, but it has every indi- 
cation of increased acceptance. Much 2t. 
tention has been paid with profit to con- 
vincing pupils that there is dignity, 
satisfaction, happiness, and a worth-while 
life to be had outside of the white-collar 
classifications. 

Several hopeful accomplishments may 
be reported from the experiment thus 
far. First, there has been a renewed em- 
phasis on and cultivation of the funda. 
mental virtues of industry, dependability, 
a sense of responsibility, and the like 
Secondly, even the first year, an excellent 
class registered for the related course in 
“Industrial Fundamentals.” And finally, 
despite a year’s delay, the course in live- 
stock and meat-packing orientation and 
practice has become a reality in the school 
year 1938-1939. Judging by the interest 
shown by enrollees, teachers, and the in- 
dustry, the program thus far has proved 
its value to the entire community. 
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Occupational Literature for Pupils 
Deficient in Reading Ability 


RUTH KULLER 


Occupational Research and Counseling Division 
Cincinnati Public Schools 


F REQUENTLY teachers of oc- 
cupations classes are unsuccessful in locat- 
ing printed materials comprehensible to 
those among their pupils who are handi- 
capped by reading difficulties. Large num- 
bers of eighth- and ninth-grade pupils 
cannot read efficiently the bulk of the 
occupational pamphlets and books com- 
monly available, since most of this lit- 
erature presupposes normal reading abil- 
ity at the eighth-grade level or above. 
Consequently an effort has been made 
here to compile a list of publications that 
can be used advantageously with retarded 
readers in teaching them about occupa- 
tions. 

The publications in the accompanying 
list, embracing more than twenty single 
or group occupations, are all relatively 
easy texts, and all have excellent illustra- 
tions that show workers at their jobs. 
They thus provide real insight into the oc- 
cupations discussed. When supplemented 
with reference material supplied by the 
counselor or teacher on such points as 
wages and hours, working conditions, 
and employment trends, this material can 
form the reading basis for the study of 
occupations. 

In compiling this list the author has 
not undertaken any extensive research, 
but merely records those books that she 
has found helpful in teaching classes in 
occupations. Suggestions for other suit- 
able titles will be welcomed. 


Baruch, D. W. Big Fellow At Work. New 
York, Harper, 1930. $1.50. 3rd grade read- 


ing level. 
Story of a steam shovel, telling how the operator 
manipulates the machine, the work that is done, 


and some of the difficulties encountered. This 
text is rather juvenile. 


Beaty, John Y. Modern Locomotives 
New York, Rand McNally and Co. 15 cents. 
4th to 6th grade reading level. Out of print. 


Picture book with a small amount of text 
giving information on locomotives and on the 
workers who operate them. 


Brunner and Smith. Social Studies. New 
York, Charles E. Merrill Co., 1936-1937- 
1938. 96 cents; $1.08; $1.40. Sth to 6th 
grade level. 

Book I. Contains the stories of agriculture, 
fire, the sea, writing. 

Book II. Describes the growth of the city; feed 
ing the millions; clothing. 

Book III. Deals with tools and machines, trans- 
portation and communication, conserving our 
natural resources, what money is. Each book con- 
tains a great deal of information on occupations 
telative to the topics discussed. 


Floherty, J. C. ’Board the Airliner. New 
York, Doubleday Doran & Co., 1934. $2.00. 
4th grade level. 


More than half the book is made up of illustra- 
tions. The rest gives easily comprehended informa- 
tion about airplanes and airmen. 


Floherty, J. C. Fire Fighters: How They 
Work. New York, Doubleday Doran & Co., 
1938. $1.00. Sth grade level 

An accurate and authentic picture of the work 
of fire fighters. 

Floherty, J. C. Moviemakers. New York, 
Doubleday Doran & Co., 1938. $2.00. Sth 
or 6th grade level. 


Descriptions of workers behind the scenes iam 
Hollywood. 
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Floherty, J. C. Guardsmen of the Coast. 
New York, Doubleday Doran & Co., 1938. 
$2.00. Sth or 6th grade level. 


A dramatic account of the work of the various 
branches of the coast-guard service. 


Floherty, J. C. On the Air. New York, 
Doubleday Doran & Co., 1937. $2.00. 4th 
—Sth grade reading level. 

Well-illustrated book containing good material 
on radio and radio workers. 


Hall, Charles Gilbert. The Mail Comes 
Throueh. New York, Macmillan Co., 1938. 
Also Through by Rail and Skyways. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1938. $1.32 each. 
4th or 5th grade reading level. 

Good descriptions of the jobs of many workers 

} with aviation, 


connected with the po 
and with the railroads. Excellent illustrations. 
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Kuh, Charlotte and others. The Happy 
Hour Books. New York, Macmillan Co., 
35 cents. 3rd grade reading level. Originally 
issued in 1929. Since then additional titles 
and revisions have appeared. 

Booklets describing the work of the engineer, 
deliveryman, motorman, postman, fireman, police- 
man, with each book devoted to a single worker. 
The duties of the worker and the advantages and 
disadvantages of the work are discussed. 


Lambert, Clara. Talking Wires. 
York, Macmillan Co., 1935. 
grade reading level. 

Information about the telephone and the people 
who make the instruments, lumbermen, miners, 


operators, linemen, engineers, research workers, 
etc. 


Lent, H. B. Diggers and Builders. New 


New 
$2.00. 6th 


York, Macmillan Co., 1931. $1.50. 4th 
grade reading level. 
Work of the steam-shovel operator, cement 


mixer, derrick operator, steel worker, road build- 
ers. Especially good information about duties. 
Profusely illustrated. 


Lent, H. B. Grindstone Farm. New York, 
Macmillan Co., $1.75. Sth grade reading 
level. 

Farmer managing 200 acre farm. 


Lent, H. B. The Storekeeper. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1937. The Farmer. 1937. 
Air Pilot. Captain. Bus Driver. 35 cents 
each. 3rd grade reading level. 


Little books telling about the worker and his 
work. 
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Lincoln School, Teachers’ College, Colum 
bia University. Picture Scripts. Milwaukee 
Wis. E. M. Hale & Co., 20 pod sgh 44 
cents cloth binding. 3rd grade reading leve| 
1937. 

Booklets written in very simple languag 
describing the work of the following worker 
the fireman in Fire, Fire! The Coast Guaré 
farmers and bakers, in Bread; dairymen, 


workers in Trains. 


Melbo, Irving R. Our America. Indianap 
olis, Bobbs Merrill Co., 1937. $1.00 
grade level. 

Biographical sketches of famous Am 
Good occupational background in a number 
sketches. 


Nathan, A. G. The Farmer Sow: 
Wheat. New York, Minton, Balch & 
1932. $2.00. 3rd grade reading level. 

Picture history of changes in mechanical 
to the farmer. 


Pryor, William, and Pryo: Helen. 
Steel Book. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1935. $1.00. 3rd grade reading 
level. 

Excellent pictures and a small amount of | 
easy text telling about steel and steel wor 
Also books in this series about each of the fol! 
ing: glass, paper, cotton, dirigible, train, 
engine, steamship, airplane, rubber. 


Rugg, Harold and Kreuger, Louise. Ma 
at Work: His Industries. $1.20. Sth grad 
level. Man at Work: His Arts and Cra}t 
$1.28. 6th grade level. Boston, Ginn & Co 
1937. 


Social-studies books covering a variety of 0c: 
cupations. The first considers the industrial, ag: 
cultural, mining, transportation, communication 
and trade activities; and the other, architectu 
literary, musical and dramatic fields. More t! 
any other of the books on the list, these have 
value in a vocational guidance program. 


Social Studies Books. Chicago, Follett 
Publishing Co., 1257 S$. Wabash Ave. 15 
cents each. 3rd or 4th grade reading leve! 


Paper-bound books, each devoted to a single 
subject. Profusely illustrated with good photo- 
graphs showing workers at their jobs. The read 
ing matter is very easy, but is also interesting ' 
more mature readers. Books on: Bread, Boats, 
Clothes We Wear, Coal, Food, How the City 
Serves Its People, Magic of Cloth, Milk, Trains, 
Wood, Words on Wings. 
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Society for Curriculum Study. Building 
merica. Photographic Magazine of Modern 
roblems. New York, Society for Curric- 
lum Study, Inc. Published monthly. $2.00 
or ten units. Single copies 30 cents. Read- 
ing level Sth grade up. 

Monthly magazine containing up-to-date in- 
on occupations. Each 
devoted to a single problem. Especially 


Formation and_ statistics 

4 ropriate issues on: food, labor, federal gov- 
ernment, news, Communication, men and machines, 
health, power, clothing, movies. Back numbers 
re available from the publisher. Can be used by 
children with very little reading skill because of 
the carefully selected pictures and graphs. 


Unit Study Books, Columbus, O., Amer- 
an Education Press., 40 S. 3rd St., 1934- 
1935. 10 cents each. Reading level 4th 
grade and up. 

Pamphlets on each of the following subjects 
ntain considerable information on industries and 
workers: coal, paper, flying, irrigation, glass and 
brick, newspapers 
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Webster, H. H. The World's Messengers. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1935. $2.00. 
4th or Sth grade reading level. 

Information about communication occupations 
given in text and in excellent pictures. Radio, 
telephone, telegraph, mail, newspaper, and ex- 
press workers’ jobs are discussed. 


Webster, H. H., and Polkinghorne, A. R 
What the World Eats. Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1938. 92 cents. 4th or Sth grade 
level. 

In describing the production and processing 
foods, good information on workers in { 

roducing activities is given. The material would 
e acceptable for eighth-grade students 


of 


Young, M. V. Black Gold: The Story of 
Petroleum. Industry Series No. 1. Chicago, 
Young and Phelps, 1936. 35 cents. 7th 
grade reading level. 

_ The extraction and processing of petroleum, 
its uses, and the workers who produce it 
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The Vocational Counselor and Labor 


Srarements regarding the quali- 
fications of vocational counselors gen- 
erally lay stress on the need for 
acquaintance with the problems of work- 
ers. To this end the requirements for 
certification of vocational counselors set 
by state departments of education include 
a course in labor problems and some ex- 
perience as a worker, preferably in indus- 
tries involving manual operations. 

These requirements seem eminently 
logical. The vocational counselor is going 
to counsel youth who in the majority of 
cases will enter occupations requiring 
them to perform repetitive tasks at ma- 
chines; to punch the time-clock morning 
and night; to mingle with workers repre- 
senting non-academic levels of intellect 
and social strata of middle levels or be- 
low. How can the vocational counselor 
present this work-world realistically if he 
has never had the experience of perform- 
ing routine work under industrial condi- 
tions, has not been obliged to punch a 
time clock, has not worked with “‘horny- 
handed sons of toil,” and does not know 
the “psychology” of the laboring man 
through day-to-day contact? 

Some of the most important of labor’s 
problems lie in that area denoted by the 
term “organized labor.” Surely the well- 
equipped vocational counselor should 
know the ins and outs of this movement. 
He may obtain a theoretical understand- 
ing of it through the conventional univer- 
sity course in Labor Problems. He might 

know it better if he had at some time 


Editorial Comment + |, 


belonged to a labor union. Under am 
circumstance, events in this area hay 
been moving so fast during the past fey 
years that even a vocational counsel 
who may have had the closest possibl 
contact with organized labor finds diff. 
culty in keeping up with the times. |p 
order to help him, Occupations, thy 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, has te 
cently published several articles on cur 
rent developments in the field of 
organized labor, not controversial in na 
ture, but factual and interpretative. 

In this issue we have gone further and 
have published forthright and opposite 
views regarding the issues involved is 
labor organization. It must be admitted 
that there are opposing views about the 
worth and value of labor organizations 
Some workers favor them and some op 
pose them. Even within the ranks of or- 
ganized labor itself there are schisms re 
garding policies and procedures, while 
the public at large represents a wide 
range of attitudes. Surely vocational 
counselors should be informed concern- 
ing these differences of opinion and 
should see to it that the individuals whom 
they counsel shall know and think clearly 
instead of emotionally and muddily. 

OccuPATIONS, the Vocational Gur 
dance Magazine, as an organ of enlight- 
ened vocational guidance, conceives it as 
its duty to present the prevailing views 
In order to insure authenticity it asked 
the two recognized leaders of organized 
labor to present the arguments in favor 
of young workers joining a union; and 

(Continued on page 561) 
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 Counselor’s Corner + + 


The following articles, written by vocational counselors, report varied and 
successful use of the increasingly popular careers conferences in both bigh 
schools and colleges. A college is revealed serving as a focal point of a 
careers conference for the benefit of the nearby communities; a high school 
is shown to attract counselors from nearby institutions of higher learning and 
from the community; and it is demonstrated bow a class in careers utilizes a 
series of careers conferences for its enrollees. The new angles that are pre- 
sented should prove useful in other situations. 


All Counselor’s Day 


ROBERT G. ANDREE 
Boys’ Counselor, Muskegon, Michigan Senior High School 


Anonc THE interesting develop- 
ments of the annual all-college day held 
in many high schools through the nation, 


) may be cited the evolution of All Coun- 


selor's Day at Muskegon Senior High 
School. Based on a series of earlier an- 
qual all college days which proved of 
limited benefit to Muskegon students, the 
All Counselor's Day was instituted in 
1937 after considerable research, and has 
in its short experience proved an out- 
standing success. 

The preliminary research listed voca- 
tional interests of the enrollees and in- 
quired into the occupational status of 
Muskegon’s recent graduates. Tabula- 
tions revealed that varied occupational in- 
terests existed among the pupils but that 


over sixty-five per cent knew little or 
nothing about the occupational choices 
indicated by them. Also it was discovered 
that of the graduates of the previous year 
28 per cent were working in temporary, 
blind-alley jobs, and eighteen per cent 
were still totally unemployed. 

On the basis of this information, which 
clearly revealed the desirability of in- 
troducing vocational counseling into 
future all college days, an All Counselor's 
Day program was set up with the co- 
operation of Muskegon’s vocational 
school and its coordinator for diversified 
occupations, the local Kiwanis Club, and 
the senior high school counselors. The 
program consisted of a general speaker 
at the morning session, and couns Jors for 
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the afternoon session who discussed forty- 
two occupations finally selected from the 
occupational choices indicated by the 
pupils. 

The preparation entailed for the All 
Counselor's Day is an all year task. Early 
in November the various nearby colleges 
are invited to participate in the April 
program and these invitations are usually 
met with an hundred per cent acceptance 
and performance. At this time the co- 
ordinator prepares a list of persons to 
be invited as counselors on the program 
to handle the trade subjects selected. For 
the remainder of the program counselors 
are recruited from the Kiwanis Club, or 
from the twenty-six nearby colleges, uni- 
versities and private business colleges. 

The teaching staff of the Muskegon 
Senior High School is prepared for the 
forthcoming vocational conference by be- 
ing furnished with a mimeographed bib- 
liography of occupational materials avail- 
able in the school library, to be used as 
a basis for class discussion and general 
information. This bibliography, prepared 
by the school library club members, is 
based on the occupational preferences in- 
dicated by the pupils, and has also proved 
of additional use in furnishing subject- 
matter for many of the regular school 
courses. 

Teachers are provided also with coun- 
selor outlines and program guides prior 
to the April conference. While no coun- 
selor outline is sufficiently flexible for the 
use of all the counselors participating in 
the conference, those printed by Mus- 
kegon Junior High School and in a re- 
cent issue of OCCUPATIONS® are per- 
haps the best. 

Another preparatory device consists in 
using charts of the occupational first and 


* Marguerite W. Zapoleon, “The Counselor and 
Community Resources.” OccuPpaTIONs, XVI, 
April 1938, pp. 632-635. 
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second choices of Muskegon’s 1,7 
pupils in classes on occupations, there 
tracing shifts in occupational choice x» 
analyzing and discussing the results, | 
is expected that such material may y¢ 
open the way to new occupational teag 
ing. 

A last preliminary step is handling py 
licity for the All Counselor Day prograr 
Pictures painted by the school art 4 
partment depicting various occupatio, 
in which pupils are interested are ¢; 
tributed throughout the building 
prove an added stimulus. 

Finally comes the All Counselor's Ds 
On the main program is a talent 
speaker, usually furnished from one ¢! 
the participating colleges who addres 
the entire school in assembly. Muskego 
has been particularly fortunate in i 
choice of speakers, for each one hi 
proved to have been vitally interested i: 
youth problems and guidance, capable ¢i 
holding the audience's attention, an 
able to suggest pertinent questions fer 
use in the sectional meetings. Followin; 
the main session, the audience breaks wy 
into sectional discussions of occupations 
This year 55 occupations will be discusse! 
by counselors on the program. 

After the conference effort is made t 
continue the counseling throughout th: 
remainder of the school year. Many 0! 
the participating counselors, especial 
those residing in Muskegon, make thei 
services available for this follow-up pro 
cedure. 

Muskegon Senior High School's Al 
Counselor Day has resulted in improved 
public relations with the participating 
service clubs, colleges, counselors, teach 
ers, and local industrial leaders. Con 
stant solicitation of constructive criticism 
has brought many helpful suggestions fo: 
program improvement besides many ¢% 
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Ipressions of appreciation. The pupils 
like the personal contact with college rep- 
E esentatives and are able to acquire much 
Sinformation not usually available by 
letter. Neighboring towns becoming im- 
Hpressed with Muskegon’s program are 
leither cooperating in it or establishing 
<imilar activities of their own. Eventually 


I the increasing response to All Counselor's 


} Day may result in a general program of 
i scope. As a result of the pro- 


gram vocational interests have been 
aroused in many vocationally aimless 
pupils, and several unwise vocational 
choices have been more sensibly modified. 


Best of all the program brings vividly 
to the pupils many new occupational pos- 
sibilities. Its value having been estab- 
lished, it is hoped that its results will 
be made more permanent by an adequate 
follow-up of individual counseling dur- 
ing the intervening periods. 


A Successful High School and College 
Cooperative Program 


KENNETH LAWYER 
Vocational Counselor, Knox College 


For a considerable period prin- 
cipals of small high schools in the Mili- 
tary Tract area of western Illinois, of 
which Knox College is the center, have 
expressed the need and desire for voca- 
tional guidance programs in their schools. 
Though sporadic attempts have been 
made they have proved ineffectual be- 
cause of a lack of trained counselors and 
adequate equipment, and the pressure of 
teaching and administrative duties. While 
many of the regional college and other 
spring vocational conferences proved to 
be partially effective, some were located 
at too great a distance, others were too 
promotional, too academic, or limited 
their discussions to occupations requiring 
a college education. It was also charged 
that the existing career conferences were 
attended by unprepared pupils, and that 
their purposes were not sufficiently ex- 
plained to the pupils attending them. 


Last year the principals in this area ap- 
proached the authorities of Knox College 
with their unsolved problem and as a 
result the 25-year-old Military Tract High 
Schools Association launched a Coopera- 
tive Vocational Guidance Program. It 
combined the facilities of 23 high schools 
and Knox College and served more than 
1,500 students. 

The program opened last November 
14. Previously, at the annual fall meet- 
ing of the association, the writer had pre- 
sented a program, subsequently adopted, 
involving six weeks and requiring certain 
steps in guidance to be taken in the 
schools preceding a vocational conference 
on the Knox campus involving 25 voca- 
tional discussion groups. 

This adopted program proved effective 
in the individual high schools. Follow- 
ing the traditional triad of interests, abili- 
ties, and opportunities, it sought during 
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the month preceding the conference (1) 
to help the student to distinguish and an- 
alyze his interests, (2) to enable him to 
discover and appraise his proven and po- 
tential abilities, and (3) to present to 
him a picture of the occupational world 
and of his particular opportunities as a 
citizen of it. 

The procedure involved was compara- 
tively simple. Each week at least one hour 
of class time was set aside in every school 
for the initial part of the program. A 
mimecgraphed guide entitled A Student's 
Own Study of his Vocational Interests, 
Abilities, and Opportunities was given 
each student, which first outlined the plan 
and program as follows: 


I. Explanation and introduction 

II. Your work interests 

III. The abilities you possess 

IV. Matching abilities with interests 

V. Surveying your opportunities (the vo- 
cational conference) 

VI. A study of the results (after the 
conference) . 


Using a personal approach, the mimeo- 
graphed guide sought to convince the 
student primarily that occupational ad- 
justment was his problem, his only; that 
he alone could really solve it; that the 
procedure involving testing and counsel- 
ing played merely a facilitating role. This 
impression proved exceedingly valuable. 

The Cleeton Vocational Interest In- 
ventory used in Section II was adminis- 
tered by the advisers, scored in some cases 
by the students; and space was provided 
in the program guide for interpretation 
and ratings. 

The next step, the determination, ap- 
praisal, and recording of abilities, was 
undertaken by the student, with the occa- 
sional help of the school counselor, using 
as a basis the student's scholastic record, 
his activities and hobbies, part-time job 
experience, physique and health, temper- 


ament, and special abilities such as lin 
guistic, musical, mechanical, etc. Aptitude 
tests were used also in some schools. 

Perhaps the most unusual feature of 
the preparatory program was the “match. 
ing up’ chart. This chart listed the three 
high-rating occupational interests hori. 
zontally, and the outstanding abilities (or 
weaknesses) vertically; allowing a study 
of each ability’s application to vocations 
in each of the three occupational interest 
groups, and comparing each interest’; 
demands in ability with the student's abil- 
ities. Space squares on the chart result- 
ing from this graphic method of per- 
sonal analysis were usually filled in with 
the student’s own comments as to his as- 
sets and liabilities with respect to the 
various occupational needs. 

This five-week preparatory period was 
immediately followed by the Vocational 
Conference, held on the Knox College 
campus on December 9, and attended by 
1,000 of the students involved in the pre- 
liminary program, apparently a_repre- 
sentative sampling of the entire group. 

The morning conference at Knox Col- 
lege was divided in two sections, one for 
boys and one for girls, both conducted by 
representatives of the high schools. Both 
meetings were addressed by Francis C 
Rosecrance, Professor of Education, of 
Northwestern University, on “Living and 
Making a Living.” In his address Dr. 
Rosecrance emphasized the importance of 
a plan for life. The boys’ group also 
heard an inspiring talk by John L. Con- 
ger of Knox College on “Jobs and Oc- 
cupations,” stressing the value of under- 
standing the world and of having a put- 
pose in living. Mrs. Wallace D. Glidden, 
former Dean of Women at Knox, spoke 
on “Women and the World's Work.’ 

After a lunch period, during which 
time Dr. Rosecrance conducted a “‘clinic 
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among the assembled counselors and ad- 
visors, the students divided into 28 
groups to discuss with their leaders as 
many different occupations. 

The groups were supervised by high 
schooi teachers, aided by Knox students 
in education and personnel work. Groups 
ranged in size from eight to well over a 
hundred. Each student having signified 
his preferences (first and second choices) 
beforehand, room sizes for groups were 
chosen accordingly. A second section of 
each occupational discussion group was 
held, enabling all students to learn of 
opportunities in two occupations. 

The conference was particularly aided 
by the high quality of the discussion 
group leaders. Most were outstanding 
men and women actively engaged in 
the occupation discussed or represent- 
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atives of the state university and of state 
departments, and each was definitely in- 
terested in young people. The vocational 
material of the Knox library was made 
available to all speakers. 

On the basis of the favorable com- 
ments received from pupils, parents, and 
teachers on this High School-College 
Cooperative Guidance Program, the Mili- 
tary Tract High Schools Association and 
Knox College believe that they combined 
forces in a unique undertaking. No other 
college ‘‘vocational conference’ preceded 
by such a guidance program is known of, 
and seldom have participating high school 
juniors and seniors ever regarded a voca- 
tional conference so much as a part of 
their own lives, or have given such active 
cooperation toward assurance of its suc- 
cess. 


A Class in Careers for Women 


ALICE B. LORENZ 


Assistant Personnel Director, University of Toledo 


in Careers for Women, supplementing a 
first semester prerequisite class in orienta- 
tion, was inaugurated for the first-year stu- 
dents at the University of Toledo. This 
course was designed especially for women 
students registered in the Liberal Arts 
College since they are much more likely to 
leave college undecided as to what voca- 
tions to enter than are those electing such 
curricula as business administration, nurs- 
ing, engineering, or education. In ad- 
dition to concentrating on a single field 
of interest, these latter students take sup- 
plementary courses after completing the 


general orientation class which reveal the 
basic occupational facts regarding their 
special fields. Hence the newly estab- 
lished Careers for Women course is urged 
upon all arts college enrollees as their 
supplementary course and two hours 
credit is given. 

This course having proved its worth, 
the University is now continuing it for 
the second year. In describing the work- 
ings of the class in Careers for Women 
the writer seeks to aid others who may 
be interested in adopting its general pat- 
tern. 

At the opening of the class in Careers 
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for Women the students signify their 
first, second, and third choice of careers 
and, in a class of twenty to twenty-five, 
some eight or nine vocations are finally 
selected according to the frequency of 
choice. Around each occupation those in- 


terested in it form unit groups for special- 
ized study, and prepare joint class reports. 
Thus by the end of the course each stu- 
dent will have done intensive research on 
an occupation of special interest to her, 
and will have heard the reports from each 
group on the other occupations selected 
for study. 

Each student is provided with a bibli- 
ography on women’s careers, including 
both books and pamphlets, and is asked 
to write brief reports on at least three 
additional occupations. For the more ex- 
tensive joint reports, special books are 
selected for each study group. Instead of 
using a text, each student buys a different 
book, guided by the bibliographies,* so 
that every member of each study group 
has access to at least one biography, one 
work of fiction, and one general voca- 
tional book bearing upon the vocation 
being reported by her special group. De- 
spite the varying prices, each student pays 


* Books selected with the aid of the bibliog- 
raphies in Vocations in Fiction: Mary R. Lingen- 
felter, Chicago, American Library Association, 
1938; Careers in the Making: M. R. Logie, New 
York, Harper's, 1931; and Books About a 
Willard E. Parker, Chicago, American Library 
Association, 1936. 


a fixed amount for each book, $2.00, and 
the University Guidance and Placement 
Bureau buys back each student’s book for 
$1.00, thus enabling the Bureau to add 
significantly to its vocational library a 
reduced expenditure. 

Speakers selected from persons out- 
standing in all the occupational field; 
under consideration by the class take 
charge of the class on alternate wecks. 
Each talk with its subsequent individual 
conferences lasts about two hours. In ad- 
dition, field visits are undertaken in order 
to view the various occupations at first 
hand. One more assignment is a brief 
research by each pupil on a vocational 
subject mot of interest to her which is 
conducted by means of local visits, inter. 
views, supplementary reading, etc. Out- 
lines of the approved method for the 
study of an occupation are used for this 

Toward the end of the course a ‘job 
clinic” is featured, with emphasis on fac- 
tors necessary to securing and holding 2 
job. At this clinic students practice on 
one another, with interviews staged by 
successive groups for the benefit of the 
rest of the class. It has been found that 
the women who enter this Careers for 
Women class in more or less uncertainty 
as to their own vocational future, com- 
plete it with minds considerably clarified 
concerning the opportunities open to 
them, and with better understandings 0! 
approved job techniques. 
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Occupational Adjustment Cues 


A Clearing House for Reporting Current Developments in Occupational Adjustment 


Regional Conferences Expand Interest To Hundreds 


Oaxxann, California—Designed as an educational “clinic” to afford opportunity for 
California school superintendents to discuss common problems in a realistic way, the 
fourth in a series of Regional Conferences on Occupational Adjustment was held Janu- 
ary 3 and 4, in Oakland, California, with E. W. Jacobsen, Superintendent of Oakland 
Public Schools, as host. Participating members of the NOC Tour Group were Superin- 
tendent Worth McClure of Seattle, and L. John Nuttall, Salt Lake City, with NOC rep- 
resented by Edwin A. Lee, Director. Those in attendance included thirteen California city 
school superintendents ; two assistant superintendents, several principals, and various state, 
university, NYA, CCC, and State Employment Service representatives. 


The occupational information, guidance and placement services of the local schools 
were described by Spencer D. Benbow, assistant director of vocational schools. Most efforts 
are directed primarily to that large group of high school students who need employment 
immediately upon graduation (about 60 per cent). Two “home-made’’ films were shown: 
‘How to Hunt a Job,” and ‘Twenty-four Jobs,” recently completed. Thirty-one pam- 
phlets on jobs and information relating to jobs have been provided to date for general 
circulation among students. Employment service includes in-school placement through each 
senior high school; out-of-school placement through CSES, the business and trade schools. 
Another session was devoted to school cooperation with other agencies in attacking youth 
problems. A final session explored the training aspects of occupational adjustment. 


Highlights of the two-day conference, summarized by Dr. Lee, included: (1) An 
encouraging disposition on the - of everyone in attendance to keep as close to reality 
as possible; (2) Acceptance of the inter-dependence of guidance, training, and place- 
ment—each phase must be considered in relation to the other two; (3) Definite implica- 
tion that education should continue for practically all youth until they reach an employable 
age; (4) The school should not relinquish occupational adjustment responsibility until 
around 20 or 21 years of age, when other community agencies should gradually assume 
major responsibility; (5) In handling its responsibility the schoo! must recognize that 
other agencies are involved (NYA, WPA, SES, CCC, etc.) with which they must coop- 
erate; (6) Advisory boards are a necessity in any adequate vocational training program; 
(7) All school superintendents should look to Washington for helpful information and 
guidance, especially to the new Occupational Information and Guidance Service in the 
U. S. Office of Education, and the United States Employment Service, Division of Occu- 


pational Research. 


SEATTLE, Washington—Approximately 75 school superintendents, principals, counsel- 
ors, school board members, NYA, CCC, and State Employment Service representatives 


from Washington, Oregon, and British Columbia attended the fifth NOC Regional Con- 
ference in Seattle, January 6 and 7. Superintendent Worth McClure was host, and session 
leaders included Superintendents Jacobsen of Oakland, Nuttall, of Salt Lake City, and Dr. 
Lee, of NOC. The latter opened the conference discussion, indicating that intelligent pro- 
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cedure depends upon a realistic basis of facts, knowledge of the kind of youth, the occup, 
tional complexes of the community, the employment opportunities available, and why 
happens to youth wh-n they leave school. 


Superintendents Nuttall and Jacobsen at the next session told of occupational adjustmen: | 
programs in their respective cities, Discussion revealed that vocational education, in many | 
communities, is becoming a post-high school problem. Members of the conference visited 
the Seattle Junior Employment Service, yee cooperatively by the Seattle public schools 
and the Washington State Department of Social Security, with some counseling assistang 


from NYA. A feature is a system whereby two different high school counselors receive | 


in-service training at the employment service office. 


“The school is getting down to earth and doing something practical,’’ was but one typica! 
statement that came in the discussion that followed a showing of the two Oakland movi: 
films, ‘How to Hunt A Job” and “Twenty-Four Jobs.” Follow-up practices to assist out 
of-school youth and adults in their occupational adjustment were discussed. Other sug 
gestions and recommendations included: regular visits to industries by teachers and 
counselors; vocational guidance programs must begin with self-education of the school 
staff; an increasing supply of occupational and vocational guidance information is becom. 
ing available for faculty and students; recognition must be given to agencies functioning 
to serve youth; the school must enlist the cooperation of business, industry, and labor 
through setting up advisory committees representing each of these groups. 


It was voted unanimously that the regional conference group meet again next year to 
follow up on events during the interim, the meeting to be held in Seattle. 


Houston, Texas—Five sessions of the Regional Conference held January 12 and 13 a 
Houston attracted the largest registration of any conference to date, 211 superintendents, 
principals, counselors, teachers, and representatives of a dozen agencies interested in youth 
and employment activities. With Superintendent E. E. Oberholtzer as host, visiting mem- 
bers of the tour who acted as discussion leaders were Superintendent Charles B. Glenn of 
Birmingham, and Robert Hoppock, Assistant Director of NOC. 


“The Essentials of an Occupational Guidance Program for Public School Systems’’ con: 
stituted the topic for the opening session. Various phases considered were for schools 
in the smaller industrial communities, for the smaller city community, and for the rural 
type community. Occupational training discussion covered trade school and part-time trade 
extension training, and apprentice training. Placement problems were considered at the 
final session. 


Summary highlights: Necessity for community surveys to determine the types of jobs 
available and the training needed for them; vocational guidance is here to stay, the pub- 
lic is going to demand more and more of it, and schools must prepare to meet that 
demand; schools need to prepare children to create and run a business successfully, to 
reduce the high percentage of failures in small private businesses; there is need for con- 
stant check on the success of occupational training; school cooperation with other interested 
agencies in occupational surveys of the communicy; with the average graduation age in 
Texas 16,8 years, and the average age of employment entrance 18 years, a post-graduate 
vocational training course covering the unemployment period was suggested; such instruc- 
tion might be all-day type or a part-day course that gives informational training. Occupa- 
tional training has the following vital needs, according to J. R. D. Eddy, Texas State 
Director of Vocational Education: (1) additional data surveys; (2) adequate vocational 
guidance; (3) opportunities for the guidance teacher to explore employment fields of the 
community; (4) combination of technical, social, and civic values in the training program; 
(5) need for competent teachers. 
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OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT CUES 339 


ATLANTA, Georgia—Financing programs of vocational guidance was given serious atten- 
tion at the Atlanta Regional Conference, held January 16 and 17 with Superintendent 
Willis A. Sutton as host. Discussion leaders from the NOC Tour group were Superin 
tendents Glenn of Birmingham, and Ben G. Graham, of Pittsburgh, with Dr. Hoppock 
representing NOC. Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Ser 
vice, U. S. Office of Education, participated, as did Thomas H. Quigley, past president of 
the American Vocational Association, Paul W. Chapman, Dean of the School of Agri- 
culture at the University of Georgia, and more than 60 superintendents of schools, state 
department officials, business and youth agency representatives from North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia. 


The conference agreed there was necessity for greater cooperation among the four 
groups represented, namely, public employment services, labor union officials, business 
men and school executives. Georgia’s large rural population brought emphasis on the 
fact that at least 25 per cent of young people born on farms must be placed in occupations 
other than agriculture. It was suggested that the State Employment Service assign place- 
ment workers specializing on juniors to the district employment offices so that they may 
travel from school to school in rural areas. 


In considering the training phase of occupational adjustment it was noted that a greater 
variety of courses are now available in public schools of the South, and the group recom 
mended expansion of classes in training for the distributive occupations, especially under 


the cooperative plan. In the field of vocational guidance the conference concluded that 
the greatest aid i the South was for teachers equipped for guidance work, and recom 
mended that teacher-training programs include attention to guidance at the undergraduate 
level. It was pointed out that in Providence and Houston guidance programs have been 
installed without additional expense through increasing the size of classes to release one 
teacher in each high school for full-time guidance. 


Reports of Regional Conferences held in Salt Lake City, Birmingham, and Baltimore, 
will appear in the ‘next issue of OCCUPATIONS. 


Events in Washington 


U. S. OrFice oF EpucATION—Occupational Information and Guidance Service—Hun- 
dreds of individual requests for occupational information have been received. A tabulation 
of those received in January discloses that the ten most frequent requests concern—account- 
ancy, agriculture, aviation, chemistry, journalism, medicine, nursing, radio, secretarial, and 
social work. In order to answer these inquiries more adequately without dictating indi- 
vidual replies, the office has prepared mimeographed sheets of information directing the 
inquirer to good sources of information in local libraries. 


Since the first of the year the Occupational Information and Guidance Service has been 


engaged in writing a number of manuscripts for early publication. Subjects include organ- 
guidance programs 


ization and administration of occupational information and guidance, g 

for rural schools, and minimum essentials of the individual inventory in guidance. Leaf- 

lets of information now ready for distribution include Student Loan Funds, Guidance Bibli- 

ographies, State Plans; also source material on occupations, and various lists. 
Programs of Guidance is an 8-page leaflet in the “Guidance Bibliography” series. It 

lists bulletins and pamphlets about state and city guidance activities, most of which are 

available in libraries. 
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Student Loan Funds is a 20-page leaflet which lists loan funds and how loans may 
obtained by students to complete their education. The list includes general funds for me 
and women students in the United States; denominational loan funds; funds for special 
purposes; and funds available in various states. 


Crvit AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY—The thirteen educational institutions designated {o; 
_ experimentation during the second semester with the government's plan to gi 
ight training to 20,000 students a year, chosen on the basis of the pioneer work they have 
done, are: Purdue University, University of Alabama, University of Minnesota, Universin 
of Washington, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Texas A. & M. College (Arling 
ton Branch), Georgia School of Technology, New York University, University of Mich 
igan, University of North Carolina, University of Kansas, San Jose State College, Pomon; 
Junior College. 


The U. S. Office of Education has sent a questionnaire study to 26,000 high school 
asking for details on courses in aviation. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—The second series of Stories of American Industry is now 
available from the Superintendent of Documents at 20 cents per copy, 150 pages. The 
publication covers progress and evolution in 32 typical American industries. These article 
are adapted from CBS broadcasts. 


CCC Camps—Plans are under way for expanding vocational guidance services of the 
educational division, for advancement of occupational adjustment in the 1,500 CCC 
companies. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE—An article under this title 
begins on page 507 of this issue of OCCUPATIONS, prepared by Mary H. S. Hayes, Direc. 
tor, Division of Guidance and Placement, National Youth Administration. It presents a 
interesting summary of activities and tells of the various services of the NYA. 


AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION—The newest Commission publication How to Mate « 
Community Youth Survey is proving popular at 25 cents per copy. The January issue of 
the Commission's Bulletin lists other publications to be ready for spring, including The 
Health of College Students; The National Interest in the Education of Youth, a study of 
youth population trends; and Cooperation Between the Schools and Other Y outh-Serving 
Groups. Later in the year a revised issue of the mimeographed report of 1938, Youth 
and their Occupational Adjustment, will be published. 


U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERvICE—A total of 2,701,349 persons were placed in private and 
public jobs in 1938. Private employment accounted for 1,885,744 of the placements. 
Applications for work continued their down-trend during December. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL PLACEMENTS, A record year for the placement of New York City 
vocational high school graduates was predicted by a school official recently. Considerable 
demand for girl graduates from the garment trades industry and for boy graduates from 
the automotive trades is reported, and graduates in printing and aviation mechanics also 
have little difficulty in securing placement. Average wage scales are $14, with some gradu- 
ates starting at $35 and $40 a week. While most of the 1,100 recent graduates from New 
York's 24 vocational high schools will have secured local jobs by March 1, an increasing 
number of employee requests over last year have come from out-of-town concerns. 


DONALD M. CRESSWELL. 
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Job 


Proxy PARENTS—When she _ was 
graduated from Bryn Mawr last June 
Alison Raymond found she could not 
realize her desire to land a job on a 
children’s magazine and was driven to 
thinking up an original job for herself. 
Two events on one day combined to give 
her an idea that has developed into a 
thriving business. The first event was 
distress in the manner in which a maid 
with two children in New York’s Central 
Park failed to control them. She was on 
her way to the home of a friend and 
found a red-headed son in a tantrum, 
with nerves of the mother frayed to the 
breaking point. Miss Raymond offered to 
take the child to the park for an hour, 
and before she returned the job opportu- 
nity had developed. Armed with mailing 
lists of graduates of several women’s 
boarding schools and colleges, she sent 
letters to mothers, offering to be a com- 
panion and guide to their children for 
certain hours of the day. Soon “Proxy 
Parents’” had five college graduate help- 
ers, and now there are thirty-eight on the 
list plus six young men. Duties range 
from taking tots to the dentist, shows, or 
museums, to meeting trains. Regular 
tours to newspaper plants, broadcasting 
stations, ocean liners, hotel kitchens and 
similar places are scheduled to show her 
charges “behind the scenes.” Printed 
lists of services and tours are supplied 
parents.—Sally MacDougall in New York 
World Telegram. 


Book-SHop SeErvice—After seven 
years as head of the childrens’ depart- 
ment of a New York publishing house 
Virginia Kirkus found the department 
discontinued as an economy move. Cast- 
ing about for a new opportunity an idea 
same to her in the middle of the night 
and she got up to write down the details. 
She would get booksellers to subscribe to 
a monthly service describing six weeks in 
advance of publication from an impartial, 
unbiased point of view the books that 
would be “musts’’ on the consumer lists 
throughout the country. Twenty publish- 
ers and twelve booksellers agreed to co- 
operate when her confidential ‘Book- 
Shop Service’ started in 1934, and now 
she is covering the output of sixty-seven 
publishers through monthly mimeo- 
gtaphed reports. Advance galley or page 
proofs are provided by publishers, and 
with a staff of three assistants each re- 
views more than 1,000 books a year. 
Book-dealer customers consult the 
monthly reports before buying their sup- 
plies of new books.—Julietta B. Kahn in 
The New York Sun. 


PaGE Boy ScHoot—When Ernest 
Kendall, former Weatherford, Oklahoma, 
school teacher, was unable to find a job 
he started the nation's first school for 
Congressional page boys in Washington, 
with permission of Congress. Occasion- 
ally he helps Congressmen prepare 
speeches and sometimes goes on the 
stump for them during carapaigns.- 
American Magazine. 


Motion 


Pictures for Teaching Occupations 


A Monthly Listing of Films Available for Classroom Use — III. 


Distributor—U. $. Department of Labor, 
Women's Bureau, Washington, D. C. Free 
loans, excepting borrower must pay the 
transportation charges. Prints may be pur- 
chased from commercial firm through ar- 
rangements with the Women's Bureau. Sale 
prices on request. 


INDUSTRIAL OCCUPATIONS 

What's in a Dress:—114 reels, 16mm., 
silent, weight 3\/, lbs., time 18 mins., 35mm. 
also available, weight 17 lbs. Released in 
November, 1937. One reel sound version in 
L6mm., weight 21/, lbs., and 35 mm., weight 
1314, lbs. also available, reieased in July, 
1938. 

Deals with old problems in the dress industry 
and new ways of solving them. Pictures the strug- 
gle for shorter hours and better wages and for 
the elimination of sweatshop conditions and in- 
dustrial home work. The possibility of solving 
these and other problems, such as seasonal un- 
employment, chiseling, and speed-up system, 
through the help of manufacturers, employers, 
workers, and consumers—is stressed. 

Behind the Scenes in the Machine Age:— 
16mm., 3 reels, silent, weight 5 lbs., 35 mm., 
3 reels, silent, weight 26 /bs., time 35 mins. 
Released in 1931. 

The general theme of human waste in industry, 
particularly as related to women workers. Special 
emphasis on technological changes as a possible 
factor in unemployment unless a well-planned pro- 
gram of adjustment of workers displaced by ma- 
chines is adopted. 

Within the Gates:—2 reels, 16mm., silent, 
weight 4 lbs.; 35 mm., silent, weight 20 lbs., 
time 30 mins. Released in 1928 and later 
revised. 

Emphasizes in the story of Dad's shirt the part 
played by women in the country’s mass production 
and business. Begins with the picking of cotton, 
follows it through the mills and factories, pictures 
the steps by which the garment is shipped to the 
store, and its sale to the customer. 

Distributor—U. S$. Navy Recruiting Sub- 
Station, Post Office Building, Newark, N. J. 
Other distributing centers in over 35 large 
cities throughout the country. Contact the 
one nearest you. Free loans, excepting re- 


turn transportation charges on all films over 
4 lbs. In some offices films are available in 
16mm. silent, and 35mm. sound. Only those 
of vocational (occupational) value are listed 
here. (Showing time not included in their 
list.) These films are considered suitable for 
showing before junior and senior high 
schools. 


MILITARY SERVICE—THE Navy 


Sprinkles of Salt:—1 reel, 16mm., sound 
on film. 

Navy routine life on board ship explained ir 
dialogue. Scenes showing sailors at work and 
play on board ship. 


Submarine Service:—1 reel, 16mm., sound 
on film. 

Training personnel for submarine duty. Life 
on board a submarine. Operating submarine and 
undersea rescue apparatus. 

Sky Fleets of the Navy:—1 reel, 16mm., 
sound on film. 

Aviation in the Navy and the part it plays in 
coordinating with surface vessels. Maneuvers, 
showing planes taking off aircraft carriers and 
from bases ashore, firing torpedoes and dropping 
bombs. Sham battle at sea. 

Making Man-O’-Warsmen: — 1 ree 
16mm., sound on film. 

Scenes at U. S. Naval Training Station show 
ing training of recruits. Drills, exercises, schools, 
entertainment. 

Making Craftsmen: — 1 
sound on film. 

Trade school scenes at Naval Training Station 
Hampton Roads, Va., where “‘specialists’’ are made 

= 

Distributor — Eastin 16mm. Pictures, 
Davenport, lowa. One film recommended 
as being suitable for elementary, junior, 
senior high schools, and above. 


reel, 16mm., 


MAKING A BookK:—16mm., silent, 
$1.00, includes delivery, time about 15 min! 

The manufacture of paper, editing of manu 
scripts, hand and machine composition, electro- 
typing of the text, and the making of half-tone 
illustrations. Shows how sheets of paper are 
printed, folded, cut, assembled, sewed into book 
torm, trimmed, and bound. 
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National Vocational Guidance Association NEW. 


Branches Report Activities 


MARY P. CORRE 


Chairman, Committee on Branch Associations 


As you receive this news of the 
Branches, the convention is a thing of 
the past. Since this news is being written 
on February 1st, mews of convention 
events as they affect the branches will 
not reach you until the next issue of 
OccuPATIONS, the Convention Number. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Many interesting reports on member- 
ship activities have been received from 
the branches which are making every 
effort to increase their membership prior 
to the presentation of the Chairman's an- 
nual report at the Cleveland convention. 
Not only have there been efforts to in- 
crease membership in the individual 
branches but also to increase the total 
number of branches. Several branches 
are now in process of formation. 

This month we welcome another new 
branch, ROCKLAND CouNTYy, New York, 
organized under the leadership of 
Leonard M. Miller, President, and Miss 
Zaida E. Ellis, Secretary. 


MEETINGS 


One hundred and fifteen people at- 
tended the third meeting of the newly 
organized ROCKLAND County (New 
York) Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion en January 24. The principal 


speaker was Glenn L. Gardiner, Person- 


nel Manager, vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Management Association, and au- 
thor of books in the personnel and gui- 
dance field. Mr. Gardiner’s remarks 
proved the necessity for such mutual un- 
derstanding between business and educa- 
tion as this meeting suggested. Today's 
great opportunities require changed prep- 
aration. Science and the machine age have 
caused job shifts; now, because of the 
multiplicity of home conveniences, many 
service occupations have become neces- 
sary; business executives should work out 
clear specifications for the people whom 
they wish to employ, which may be given 
to the educator. They must realize that 
the schools cannot turn out a finished 
product, because it is vitally important 
that education must continue after the 
youth enters business. With that in mind, 
many industrial organizations provide 
adult education for their employees. 
Prior to the meeting about fifty persons 
were escorted in small groups through 
the Lederle Laboratories where pneu- 
monia serums are produced. Each labo- 
ratory worker is given some task for 
which he is wholly responsible; the num- 
ber of employees has grown 50% in the 
last year and high school graduates are 
selected not because of their techrical 
knowledge but because they show ability 
to cooperate, and absorb knowledge, be- 
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cause they have good health and can read 
and understand English and know how to 
apply their knowledge to a task. Willing- 
ness and reliability were emphasized as 
desirable qualities for promotion. Busi- 
ness executives as well as counselors and 
teachers are manifesting great interest in 
the new Rockland Association. 


The CENTRAL New York Branch 
(Syracuse) has held three dinner meet- 
ings so far this year. The topics have 
been: “Training of Counselors and Com- 
munity Survey’; “Occupations in Air 
Conditioning’; “Occupations in Radio.” 
This branch was to hear Frances Cum- 
mings, President of NVGA, discuss 
“Literature and Surveys in the Field of 
Vocational Guidance” at its February 
meeting. Lynn Emerson of Cornell Uni- 
versity will speak to the group in March 
and Anne McIntyre will speak in May on 
“Problems of Women and Professional 
Workers.” 

One of the interesting meetings of the 
CuicaGo Branch for the year was the 
general topic “What Should We Do With 
130,000 High School Students?” The 
participants in the discussion represented 
industry, business, the NYA and schools 
and colleges of Greater Chicago. “The 
Impact of Technology on Society’’ was 
the subject of S. McKee Rosen of the 
Chicago YMCA College. He presented a 
bibliography for practical use by person- 
nel workers and listed fields of expansion 
and development, ending with a plea 
for social and economic adjustment in the 
field of industry. ‘Commercial Occupa- 
tions, Trends, Changes, Opportunities, 
Legislation—Questions to Which Every 
Counselor Seeks an Intelligent Answer” 
was the topic for the meeting in January 
at which the vice-president of a Chicago 
bank pointed out the importance of per- 
sonality and flexibility rather than college 
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education. The sales manager of a large 
office machines manufacturing corpora- 
tion told of the development in the keep- 
ing of records and the many jobs so cre- 
ated. Microphotography was cited as a 
new field and a plea for training, in the 
schools, for inventory and sales analyses 
was made. A representative of the IIli- 
nois Employment Service gave statistics 
on placement of experienced and inex- 
perienced applicants in the commercial 
field, and emphasized that the inexperi- 
enced high school graduate is still hired 
more for personality and scholarship than 
for specific training. Competition is 
keenest in stenography, in which a col- 
lege education is now almost essential, 
according to this speaker. 


The VirGIniA Association has devoted 
a meeting to the “Mental Health and 
Guidance,” with emphasis on evidences of 
mental illness and treatment, the counsel- 
or’s responsibility for promoting mental 
health, and how mental health affects 
class-room work and promotions. 


The WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA Branch 
recently heard Walter V. Bingham dis- 
cuss “Aptitude Testing in the Secondary 
School.’” He emphasized that aptitude 
tests are devices for opening doorways 
rather than for barring certain test sub- 
jects from certain fields—that the possi- 
bilities of the tests in discovering what 
the physically handicapped person can do 
have not begun to be exhausted, and that 
we are not hampered by lack of tests but 
by lack of norms closely related to occu- 
pational and educational achievement 
toward which tests serve as predictors. 
Dr. Bingham praised the tests that are 
being made by the Worker Analysis Sec- 
tion of the U. S. Employment Service. 
This Branch also recently heard Harry 
Jager, Chief of the Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service, discuss the 
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objectives of this new department of the 
U. S. Office of Education, and give an 
idea of the services which might be ex- 
pected from it. 


The New ENGLAND Branch in January 
discussed “When Is a Person Ready for 
a Job?”, with a large number of mem- 
bers present. WESTERN MICHIGAN has 
announced a meeting for April on the 
topic “Does Guidance Work?’, a panel 
discussion with members from all ranks 
of life—junior and senior high schools 
(rural and city), out-of-school and col- 
lege youth, industrialists, etc. 


MARYLAND in January heard R. Floyd 
Cromwell, State Supervisor of Guidance, 
who outlined plans for the Maryland 
guidance program; while Harry A. Jager, 
Chief of the Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service, gave an account of 
the activities of that federal department. 


PROJECTS 


The VERMONT ASSOCIATION is here- 
after to be known as the ‘Vermont Gui- 
dance and Personnel Association.” It 
recently voted to coordinate and encour- 
age local occupational surveys as a pre- 
view to making a state-wide survey in the 
future. 


WESTERN MICHIGAN recently pub- 
lished its tenth news letter (mimeo- 
graphed), including an attractive an- 
nouncement of its April meeting and 
many interesting items in the guidance 
field—membership in the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, the annual 
convention, conferences of interest to gui- 
dance workers, guidance playlets, etc. 

Another interesting news letter comes 
from the VirGINiA Association which de- 
scribes outstanding guidance activities in 
various parts of that state, as well as 


summoning its members to an interesting 
meeting. 


CHICAGO has a Committee on Coordi- 
nation which is working with the Council 
of Social Agencies of Chicago to plan a 
program of guidance and personnel for 
that area. This will include as many fa- 
cilities—commercial, industrial, and edu- 
cational—as can be drawn into the pic- 
ture. 


The CoNNECTICUT Branch has just is- 
sued a news letter outlining the organiza- 
tion’s program for the year. The Con- 
necticut Branch, which is a State Asso- 
ciation, is interested in the establishment 
of local groups within the state to coor- 
dinate the activities of educational, social, 
civic, business and industrial groups in- 
terested in guidance. These local organi- 
zations are being promoted in order that 
more frequent meetings of persons en- 
gaged in guidance may be held and prob- 
lems of a local nature may receive more 
definite and continuous attention than 
would be possible through the general 
activities of the State Association. Con- 
necticut also plans a spring guidance con- 
ference. Arrangements are now being 
worked out with the editor of the Monthly 
Bulletin of Placement and Employment 
issued by the Connecticut Department of 
Labor and Factory Inspection to include 
within its pages materials on guidance. 

The Connecticut program also includes 
establishment of a circulating library of 
occupational information; setting up an 
advisory council of branch members to 
whom may be sent questions concerned 
with problems of organization and ad- 
ministration of guidance services; making 
available a list of speakers. The news 
letter emphasizes the Cleveland conven- 
tion, recent publications and motion pic- 
tures for teaching occupations. 

Word has just been received from our 
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most distant branch—HoNoLULU—that 
it will be represented at the convention. 
We hope that representatives from each 
of the 51 continental branches will be 
present to welcome them. 


From Marion Paar, President, the 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Branch, comes 
the following news item: 

“It is interesting to note that Califor- 
nia’s new Governor, Culbert L. Olsen, 
pledges legislation establishing an effect- 
ive vocational counseling and job place- 
ment service. The Los Angeles Daily 
News in an editorial, November 5, said: 
“What is needed is the establishment of 
such a Junior Employment Service in all 
Cities and towns in the state. Such a sys- 
tem could correlate all existing vocational 


fields on behalf of youth. Its respons). 
bility would be to find not just a job, but 
a place truly satisfactory to the boy or 
girl.’ 


J. A. Van Natta, President of the 
WISCONSIN Branch, writes: 

“We have been anxious to get our State 
Association better organized. At present, 
we are planning to carry on a series of 
district conferences and I am personally 
experimenting with such a section. I am 
working it out through a panel of second 
ary and vocational school people together 
with industry. The theme for our present 
series will be ‘Mental Ability, Aptitude 
Personality, and Adjustments in Indus 
try.. We greatly appreciate the work of 
OccuPaTIONs, and I hope we can further 
its distribution in the State Association 
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+ Through the Reading Glass + 


Time-Saving Digests of Bulletins, Pamphlets, Magazine and Newspaper Articles 


High School and Life 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 


A PERUSAL of two chapters in the 
most recently issued volume in the Re- 
gent’s Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Public Education in the State of 
New York, entitled, High School and 
Life,* will be especially rewarding to 
counselors. These chapters deal with 
“Preparation for Vocation” (vocational 
plans of pupils, schools’ judgments of vo- 
cational competence, success in getting 
work, jobs and previous schooling, atti- 
tudes toward jobs, chances for advance- 
ment, unemployed leaving pupils); and 
with “Educational and Vocational Gui- 
dance” (acquaintance with individual pu- 
pils, adaptation of teaching to individual 
needs, educational guidance, vocational 
guidance and placement, guidance and 
provisions for individual differences, 
more effective provisions for individual 
needs, obstacles to improvement). Rank- 
ing with the best of several admirable 
youth studies made during the past two 
years, this volume will recommend itself 
to all persons desiring to get a well- 
rounded general picture of the function- 
ing of high schools in one of these United 
States. This study is based upon a rep- 
resentative group of secondary schools 


_* Spaulding, Francis T. High School and Life. 
a you. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. Pp. 


widely distributed over New York State 
and including 62 general high schools, 
and twelve schools emphasizing special- 
ized vocational education. 

Perhaps familiar, but none the less 
disquieting are some of the findings set 
forth in the chapter on ‘Preparation for 
Vocations.” Large numbers of high 
school drop-outs or graduates either have 
no vocational plans or have plans that 
bear little relationship to their abilities 
and opportunities. Vagueness about vo- 
cational future generally increases as a 
pupil's academic standing falls. It was 
found that the high schools’ opinions of 
its pupils’ vocational competence bore 
little relation to the actual success of these 
boys and girls in getting jobs. Interviews 
with both the out-of-school youth and 
their employers indicated that the form- 
ers’ success in getting jobs depended 
chiefly on luck, accidental contacts, and 
“personality,” with fewer than seven per 
cent of the graduates directed to their 
jobs by the schools. It was also revealed 
that those holding jobs were more con- 
cerned with the superficial conditions of 
their work or with the satisfaction of 
having any kind of a job than with the 
particular opportunities which their jobs 
offered. With regard to opportunities for 
advancement, it was estimated that more 
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than half of those ex-school pupils em- 
ployed would have to leave their present 
positions if they were to earn enough to 
marry, live decently, and stay out of debt. 
Those failing to secure jobs were found 
to spend their time chiefly in part-time 
schooling which bore little direct rela- 
tion to their needs, in random looking for 
work, and in aimless loafing. A curious 
spirit of optimism seems to be more pre- 
valent among the unemployed youth than 
among his working classmates who are 
perforce more realistic about the employ- 
ment situation. 

This chapter on vocational preparation 
concludes with the gloomy prediction that 
“economic conditions are unlikely to 
change radically enough to provide em- 
ployment for all the boys and girls who 
may desire it, however effective their vo- 
cational preparation may have been. The 
group of unemployed will in all proba- 
bility, therefore, be a permament one. 
Even more cut off from guidance and 
help than the boys and girls who are 
working, this group under present condi- 
tions seems destined to largely random 
and profitless activity.” 

In the chapter on “Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance’’ Dr. Spaulding concludes 
that the absence of well-considered educa- 
tional and vocational guidance lessens the 
value of the school program for many pu- 
pils, irrespective of their ability. Know- 
ing little about their pupils except their 
marks, the high schools seem to possess 
the most information about those pupils 
who need guidance least—boys and girls 
from well-to-do homes that have com- 
pleted the college preparatory curriculum. 
Small schools and schools with definite 
programs of educational and vocational 
guidance, are somewhat better acquainted 
with their pupils than are high schools 
in general. As many as nine-tenths of the 
academic high schools assume no active 


concern for their pupils’ vocational ad. 
justment when they leave school, and on}; 
in the specialized vocational schools can 
a boy or girl be reasonably sure that the 
school will try to see that he gets a chance 
for employment after he completes his 
secondary-school program. 

Among the remedies mentioned in | 
further chapter, “The Cost of An Inm- 
proved Program” are: definite preparation 
for employment as a part of every com- 
prehensive high school program; keeping 
unemployed drop-outs in school until the 
age of eighteen; supervising out-of-schoo! 
projects carried on by pupils who hav 
not obtained full-time employment; gui- 
dance of out-of-school youth who have 
left school until they have made a satis. 
factory vocational adjustment or until 
they become nineteen; and provision for 
technical and semi-professional educatior 
above the twelfth grades. 


Briefer Mention 


CAUSES FOR DIsCHARGE—Carl Nor 
cross, a vocational counselor and writer 
on jobs in aviation, writes for an issue 
of Every Week Magazine on the topic o! 
why some people get fired. “Usually, 
states Dr. Norcross, “when a man is fired 
he has only himself to blame. In most 
instances, however, he blames everyone 
but himself.” He demonstrates that rea- 
sons for loss of jobs often may be as 
cribed to personality difficulties, dictator 
ial tendencies, lack of grooming, ineffic- 
ency, or lack of interest. In conclusion 
Dr. Norcross stresses the fact that most 
people of average intelligence can do 3 
variety of work well, and he urges those 
who otherwise would make a blind choice 
of careers to consult with vocational gui: 
dance experts. 
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Aw to DEANs—'‘‘What publications 
are the minimum essentials in helping a 
dean keep professionally alert?’ This 
question, put by the editor of the “Sec- 
ondary School Exchange” section of Jour- 
nal of the National Association of Deans 
of Women, was answered in the January 
issue by six high school deans. The pub- 
lications of the NADW and Occupa- 
TIONS, the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, were the only ones to receive a unan- 
imous vote. All but two named the Jour- 
nal of the N. E. A. and the School Re- 
view, while half of them named Progres- 
sive Education and School and Society. 

The January Journal contains articles 
on “The Ends and Means of College Edu- 
cation,” by Esther Crane; “The Educa- 
tion and Position of Women in a Democ- 
racy,” by J. Hillis Miller; and a helpful 
“Bibliography of 1938 Literature of In- 
terest to Deans,” compiled by the Re- 
search Committee of NADW. 


WanT More GUIDANCE — A ques- 
tionnaire submitted to over 1,200 San 
Francisco high school seniors revealed 
that they desired the counselor to be 
allowed more time for counseling, to be 
assigned fewer counselees, to be entrusted 
with the follow-up of his counselees 
throughout the school life. These seniors 
also endorsed group guidance methods. 
According to this study, reported in The 
Education Digest for December, most of 
the pupils were highly appreciative of the 
counseling they had received, 35 per cent 
of them having followed the vocational 
advice proffered them, and sixty-six per 
cent preferring vocational guidance to all 
other types of guidance. 


WomMEN IN Liprary Work—“The 
surprisingly large number of administra- 


tive positions now filled by women should 
certainly be enough to convince a pro- 
spective recruit that there are real oppor- 
tunities for women in library work,” 
remarks a writer in a recent issue of 
Wilson Bulletin. Indications are also en- 
couraging for those already in the field, 
she affirms, since forty per cent of the na- 
tion’s 317 largest libraries are directed by 
women chief librarians and 80 per cent 
of the libraries with between 20,000 
and 100,000 volumes are also headed by 
women. 

MEDICAL LIBRARIAN—Expanding op- 
portunities for service in hospital medical 
libraries and medical record rooms is fore- 
seen by the chief statistician and medical 
librarian of Cook County Hospital, Chi- 
cago, who contributes to the December 
International Altrusan. A wide oppor- 
tunity for initiative is shown in the matter 
of reviewing and reclassifying medical 
records to aid research in progress. The 
job of running the medical record library 
and medical library are often combined, 
while in larger hospitals three grades of 
personnel are recognized: a record clerk, 
a record librarian, and a medical statis- 
tician. Executive and business ability is 
requisite in the two higher posts, with 
routine ability an insufficient qualification. 
Salaries depend upon the length of serv- 
ice, amount of background, and continu- 
ous training and learning. Often board 
and room are furnished in addition to 
cash remuneration. This article concludes 
with several useful bibliographical refer- 
ences to the occupational field discussed. 


WooDWoRKING OCCUPATIONS — An 
occupational monograph on the Wood- 
working Trades which includes the trades 
of the carpenter, mill man, cabinet maker, 
and hardwood floor man is a recent pub- 
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lication of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration of Kentucky. Contents include 
reviews of the entrance requirements to 
the trades, including union organizations, 
wages and hours, and apprentice training 
requirements. A helpful glossary and 
bibliography are appended, and job de- 
scriptions of each trade are given. 
s s 


WoMEN IN PUBLISHING—Opportuni- 
ties for women in the publishing field are 
surveyed in the January issue of Inde pend- 
ent Woman. Applicants are advised to 
have something to offer that is usable by 
a publishing firm: secretarial ability, 
newspaper experience, a book-selling rec- 
ord, etc. A particularly good field, and 
one almost entirely preémpted by women 
is children’s book publishing, according 
to the article. Other opportunities lie in 
operating a book advisory service to book- 
sellers, publicity, the textbook field, and 
book designing. 

Joss AFTER Forty—How can women 
over forty get jobs? This question is an- 
swered by the two authors of We Are 
Forty and We Did Get Jobs in an article 
in the January number of Independent 
Women. First, they enumerate several 
reasons why women fail to get jobs; and 
second, they set forth the requisites that 
middle-aged women must have to obtain 
a position. Personality, which stands high 
on the list of requirements, is defined as 
responsiveness, alertness, and genuine en- 
thusiasm and interest in the job, and an 
up-and-coming point of view. Taking an 
inventory of one’s possibilities is one of 
the best ways of visualizing the variety of 
tasks for which one might qualify, accord- 
ing to these writers. 


LUNCHROOM MANAGEMENT—Future 
possibilities in school lunchroom admin- 


istration are rosy according to a recent 
number of Journal of Home Economic;. 
Qualifications include an active interest 
in children and a knowledge of their spe- 
cial food requirements, cooperation with 
other school departments, and home eco- 
nomics training. In Detroit the Board of 
Education trains each semester three home- 
economics graduates who have majored in 
institution management and have had one 
year of experience for this type of job. 
Speed, accuracy, and the acquisition of 
self-confidence are stressed in the training 
course which lasts twenty weeks. Trainees 
receive two meals a day for five days a 
week, laundry, and also some cash remu- 
neration. Laboratory work includes per- 
sonnel management, menu planning, food 
preparation and service, record work, and 
there are weekly lecture courses. The suc- 
cessful outcome of this training course has 
led the local Board of Education to ex- 
tend it by adding a twenty-week assistant- 
ship in a large secondary school. It is 
expected that this combination of appren- 
ticeship and assistantship courses will ef. 
fectively prepare graduates for the mana 
gerial duties of all types of school lunch- 
rooms. 

GUIDANCE BIBLIOGRAPHY — Seven 
pages of Books for Self-Education, a bib- 
liography published by the American 
Library Association, list publications on 
earning a living in a variety of occupa- 
tions including the skilled trades. Other 
sections of this useful booklet deal with 
books designed to improve one’s daily 
living, cultural background, home life, 
social and economic problems. The en- 
tire pamphlet should offer a helpful 
source for counseling materials. 


DENVER’S OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL — 
An interesting account of the Emily Grif- 
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fith Opportunity School in Denver (also 
described from the counselor's point of 
view by Superintendent Stoddard in the 
October, 1938 issue of OCCUPATIONS, 
pp. 14-18) is given in the February issue 
of Readers Digest. Less technical and 
written in “popular” style, the more re- 
cent article gives a vivid picture of the 
varied problems presented by a school 
established without rules, grades, admis- 
sion requirements, or diplomas “for all 
who wish to learn.” 


GETTING INTO ADVERTISING—Modern 
suggestions for breaking into advertising 
jobs, advanced by an experienced adver- 
tising man, appear in a January issue of 
Scholastic. Applicants are especially urged 
to prepare themselves by getting varied 
selling experiences and by writing for 
publications. Compilation of a good 
achievement scrapbook is particularly rec- 
ommended as is well-rounded experience 
on a school paper. 


PROFIT-SHARING — The profit-sharing 
plans of twelve companies are outlined in 
the December 24 issue of Business Week. 
Schemes include stock purchasing plans, 
wage dividends, pension plans, and an- 
nual wage guarantees. 


RECREATION Joss—The Recreation 
Worker, a vocational pamphlet prepared 
by the NYA of Ohio, with special refer- 
ence to the Cleveland area, defines the 
occupation, lists the duties, and indicates 
where training may be secured. A useful 
bibliography is included. 

Company Unions—Taking a differ- 
ent view with regard to the labor union as 
it exists apart from a national organization 


than does Mr. Collins, who writes in this 
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issue of OCCUPATIONS on the independ- 
ent union, the Educational Department of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, in a pamphlet entitled Com- 
pany Unions: A Study Outline with Spe- 
cial Reference to the 1.L.G.W’.U. refuses 
to recognize the existence of independent 
unions, asserting that all trade unions not 
nationally organized are company con- 
trolled. Despite its partisan point of view, 
this pamphlet will prove useful to anyone 
who wishes to get the background of the 
company union, for it gives a history of 
company unionism including a helpful 
biography. Following is the inclusive def- 
nition of the company unions prepared 


by the LL.G.W.U.: 


An association of workers limited to a 
specific a whose mission in that com- 
pany is to that of a labor union. The 
term “company union” is usually understood 
as having a double meaning—first, that such 
a union is inspired by and generally con- 
trolled by the company itself through its 
representatives; and second, that the asso- 
ciation of workers is limited only to the 
workers of that company and has no connec- 
tion with the workers in the same trade em- 
ployed in other companies. 


The U.S. Department of Labor regards 
“company union” as a generic term in- 
cluding all organizations of workers con- 
fined to a particular plant or company 
and having for their purposes the repre- 
sentation of employees in their deal- 
ings with management. This definition 
would, of course, include the “independ- 
ent union” of Mr. Collins. 

Although the writers of this pamphlet 
admit that the federal Labor Relations 
Act has considerably restricted the power 
of the employer completely to control a 
company union, they assert that because 
such a union lacks the potent resources 
of a national labor organization it is pow- 
erless to bargain for better working con- 
ditions, higher wages, or to enforce other 
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concessions from an employer, and they 
regard it therefore as in substance a pup- 
pet organization at the mercy of the em- 
ployer and the national associations with 
which he is affiliated. 

Some typical examples of company 
unions and their organizational structures 
are described further on in this pamphlet, 
and much of this material is reénforced 
by references to studies by governmental 
bureaus, foundations, and private research 
organizations on the subject. The con- 
clusions and interpretations of the com- 
pilers are, however, entirely anti-company 
union. They charge that seldom does a 
company union force any but the slight- 
est concessions from the management ex- 
cept where the latter is intimidated by 
the bargaining success of national labor 
unions in the same field. Only company 
unions that have revolted, gone on strike, 
and affiliated with national labor bodies 
receive any commendation. Other in- 
dictments list with examples such repre- 
hensible employer practices as instituting 
fake strikes; manipulating “spontane- 
ously” organized employee unions; and 
fixing votes at elections for company 
union officials. Employers making use 
of these devices have undoubtedly de- 
feated the legitimate interests of labor 
especially during the period prior to the 
Wagner Act. 

The effect of recent federal labor legis- 
lation, according to the writers of this 
brochure, is still far from perfect. Evi- 
dently employers may still advise and 
influence a company union with legal 
impunity, and enterprises restricted to 
intrastate commerce are not even subject 
to the prohibitions of the National Labor 
Relations Act in the absence of similar 
restraining state legislation. From an 
examination of the available literature 
on the company union it may be confi- 
dently asserted that there is much needed 


today an impartial estimate of the current 
social status of the “company” or “inde- 


pendent”’ union. 


VOCATIONAL BOOKSHELF—A helpful 
and up-to-date list of general books on vo- 
cations, on specific occupations, on educa- 
tional guidance, and on personality gui- 
dance, occupational monographs, pam- 
phlets, magazines, and radio programs 
appears in the International Altrusan for 
February. Prepared by Harriet E. Towne, 
Supervisor of Vocational Guidance in the 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Public Schools, this 
list is designed as a bookshelf project. 
Miss Towne also recommends accumulat- 
ing for the vocational bookshelf copies 
of vocational talks and broadcasts, pamph- 
lets useful for guidance that are on th: 
free list; and she further suggests solicit: 
ing donations of subscriptions to mag:- 
zines helpful to counselors. The radio 
directory of occupational guidance pro- 
grams, which is included in the above list, 
is particularly helpful including as it does 
local programs in eight different states. 


How To Get A Jos.—A college man 
must start sooner than his senior year to 
prepare for a future job, according to the 
placement officer of the General Electric 
Co. in a recent issue of The Universit) 
Placement Review. A careful survey 
should be made by the job applicant of 
those organizations whose activities are 
likely to include the type of work he has 
decided upon, and from that list he 
should select those firms that he will 
finally approach for a job. At the inter- 
view he should present a definite objec- 
tive, well prepared for in advance, so that 
he may make an orderly, effective presen- 
tation of his assets and liabilities. He 
should be prepared to discuss personal 
topics such as hobbies, etc., which do not 
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have a direct bearing on the job. Further 
details are given regarding the prepara- 
tion of letters of application and follow- 
up proceedures. 


OuT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH PROBLEMS 
—The community should offer a greater 
variety of vocational education opportu- 
nities for the various types of individuals 
to be served, according to George P. 
Hambrecht, writing in the February issue 
of AVA Journal and News Bulletin. 
Pleading for educational attention to be 
paid to the out-of-school youth group, he 
warns against the alternatives of crime 
and despair. 

VOCATIONS IN THE LIBRARY FIELD— 
Professional Library Education is the title 
of a new pamphlet published by the U.S. 
Office of Education, and designed to re- 
veal the vocational possibilities in the 
library profession to the prospective en- 
trant. Starting with a historical account of 
the library, the publication details the 
range of the modern library, library or- 
ganizations, library schools, and the library 
profession. Replete with photographs, il- 
lustrations, and pictographs, the seventy- 
odd pages of this brochure will prove 
stimulating and informative to both the 
high school pupil and even the college 
student who are considering library work. 
It is obtainable from the Superintendent 
of Documents for 15 cents. 


RuraL Rewvier—In Five Years of 
Rural Relief the Division of Social Re- 
search of the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration documents a statistical study made 
of public and private assistance in rural 
and town areas for the period 1932-1936, 
showing a sharp decline in appropriations 
during 1936. In that year 45 per cent of 
all expenditures were for public aid to 


the aged, the blind, and dependent chil- 
dren. ‘Private assistance was never of 
great importance during the five year 
period,” according to the report. 


THEATRICAL SCENE DeEsIGN—‘‘Am- 
bitious Negro artists should be en- 
couraged to study scene design in antici- 
pation of broadening opportunities that 
will inevitably come with the passing 
years,” according to Perry Watkins, suc- 
cessful Negro stage designer who pre- 
pared the sets for the current New York 
theatrical success, Mamba’s Daughters. 
Watkin’s career, described in the February 
number of Opportunity, describes his art 
training, work experience, and varied 
career experiences in struggling to attain 
his goal. 


MEDICAL SECRETARIAL WorK—The 
experiences of a teacher of stenography 
learning the routine of taking hospital 
medical shorthand are outlined in the 
February number of The Gregg Writer. 
By substituting for the vacation periods 
of the various stenographers on each of 
several medical services, the writer was 
able to study a wide range of medical 
terms in a comparatively short time. The 
work consisted of typing case histories, 
physical examinations, correspondence, 
assembling case histories, charts, and 
X-rays. Frequent access to medical dic- 
tionaries, typing direct from diction of a 
case history, the common use of abbrevia- 
tions, were among the things she had to 
learn and do. Two sample pages of sten- 
ographic symbols met with in hospital 
work are included in this article. More 


than a year of such varied experience is 
needed to fill competently the secretarial 
duties of the various departments, ac- 
cording to the writer. 
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Opp-Joss 
to The School Review, each junior and 
senior high school of Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee with the aid of the vocational 
counselors, has created an “‘odd-jobs de- 
partment.” Citizens are invited to apply 
to the schools for pupils who can type 
letters, do miscellaneous office work, read 
to elderly people, care for children, at- 
tend convalescents, do sewing or house- 
keeping, assist in entertaining, distribute 
circulars, run errands, etc. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR THE 
SouTH — Confirming the President's 
statement that the South is “America’s 
No. One Problem,” a writer in the Febru- 
ary AVA Journal and News Bulletin be- 
lieves that the economic gains of the 
future will lie in the undeveloped south- 
ern regions of the nation if vocational ed- 
ucation is extended to the inhabitants 
there. Such accomplishments as various 
successful community canneries and 
Future Farmers of America programs are 
cited as examples of what is needed to 
regenerate this section of under-privileged 
tenants and sharecroppers. 


MoTION PicTURE THEATRE MANAGE- 
MENT — The experiences in running a 
small-town movie theatre in the midwest 
are described in the Saturday Evening 
Post for February 18, 1939, by a house- 
wife who successfully entered this field. 
Starting with a capital of $2,000, the 
writer made a down payment on a motion 
picture theatre in a small town forty 
miles from Detroit, and by novel sales 
ideas and hard work made a living and a 
subsequent profit on her investment when 
she sold out a few years later. For those 
interested in becoming motion-picture ex- 


hibitors, this article will prepare them for 
many of the lures and pitfalls inciden: 
to this work. Overhead expenses are de- 
tailed, and much information is given 
about film bookings and film rentals. The 
novelties by which attendance on a dul! 
night can be stimulated, tie-ups with local 
business and social organizations, and 
bookings to suit the tastes of the variou: 
types of patrons are all well described 
Details concerning the roles that the state 
theatre owners’ association and Film 
Board of Trade play in the picture exhibi- 
tion business are also explained. 


A survey of the vocational preference: 
of over 80,000 Wisconsin high schoo! 
seniors as reported in The School Revieu 
February, 1939, reveals that out of 59 
occupations chosen 23 per cent of the 
boys chose to enter law, medicine, engi 
neering or aviation, while only 2 per 
cent of the state’s employed male popu: 
lation was engaged in these occupations 
Less than 7 per cent chose agriculture, 
construction work, or unskilled labor, 
though more than 50 per cent of the 
workingmen of the state were employed 
in these occupational fields. Out of « 
total of 41 occupations chosen, 60 per 
cent of the girls planned to enter teach- 
ing, stenography, or nursing vocations, 
although only about 20 per cent of Wis- 
consin’s employed women were working 
these fields. On the other hand, the per- 
centage of girls electing clerical work. 
bookkeeping, and domestic service fell 
behind the proportion of women engaged 
in these occupations within the state 
However, occupational preferences were 
shown in this study to have some relation 
to the scholastic ability demanded for 
them. 
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Stabililizing Employment 


THROUGH EXCHANGING WORKERS 


In DISCUSSIONS on the problems 
posed by the serious unemployment of the 
past decade the importance of employee 
versatility has been stressed frequently. 
It has been observed that highly skilled 
workmen such as tool and diemakers 
when laid off have quickly found other 
jobs since their all-around machine skills 
can command a great variety of work 
assignments in many different types of 
factories. Consequently vocational school 
heads in recent years have urged broad 
curricula that will provide for general 
basic skills, relegating specialized training 
for a specific task to the employer's 
province. 

However, remarkable versatility like 
that of the tool and diemaker cannot be 
acquired by the many, for candidates may 
be lacking in the high degree of aptitude 
necessary, or fail to secure admission to 
testricted apprenticeship programs. Nor 
do the majority of trained or trainable 
workers happen to possess two or more 
widely divergent vocational alternatives 
such as clerk-musician, although future 
gains in this direction may be expected to 
result from the recent effort on the part 
of counselors to scan the hobbies of their 
dients’ with critical occupational eyes. 


Nevertheless, a hitherto latent, but con- 
siderable job versatility has recently been 
shown to reside in many if not most 
trained individuals, because it has been 
discovered that the skills they possess may 
be closely matched with the skills re 
quired in a number of related occupa- 
tions. Thus it has been shown that sev- 
eral apparently dissimilar office occupa- 
tions can be performed satisfactorily by a 
worker trained in a slightly modified basic 
business course, with or without a brief, 
intensive training after entrance to one 
of these jobs. As readers of OccuPa- 
TIONS will recall, the Occupational Re- 
search Program of the United States Em- 
ployment Service has been pioneering 
since 1934 in classifying skills common 
to the various families of occupations. 
Armed with this data, interviewers in the 
various state employment services have 
been amazingly successful in shifting 
clients discharged from depressed indus- 
tries to the requirements of up-and-com- 
ing industries. 

Last summer, taking a tip from the ac- 
complishments of the state employment 
services and from the fact that a wide di- 
vergence exists among all the different 
industries with regard to their seasonal 
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peaks and dips, several Chicago indus- 
tries started to correlate employee skills 
common to two or more types of busi- 
ness and to interchange workers. In- 
stead of seeking a new type of job for 
a laid-off worker, as in state employment 
services, they sought to stabilize and en- 
large the work-year of their employees. A 
recent issue of Business Week reports that 
the Marshall Field Company has suc- 
ceeded remarkably in stabilizing employ- 
ment among its workers by transferring a 
number of them during the past summer 
slump to the offices of a large Chicago 
print shop which at that time was enjoy- 
ing a peak season. Later in the fall when 
the printing concern was reducing its 
production schedule, these employees re- 
turned to the store and in addition several 
printing shop employees were hired by 
the store for its Christmas season. 

Other inter-industry employee swaps 
that occurred were the transfer of junior 
sleeping-car conductors, laid off during 
the fall decrease in travel, to store floor- 
men, and the employment of Christmas 
season workers from such summer enter- 
prises as lake transportation and can- 
neries. 

The innovation of employee inter- 
change has been welcomed by employers 
because they are saving money on train- 
ing of raw recruits, because they take on 
employees who have not lost the habit of 
work rhythm, and because they perform 
with unimpaired efficiency. Employees 
like the plan of course, since it gives them 
more months of employment and a variety 
of work experience. Organizations such 
as the United States Department of Labor 
and the State Employment Service en- 
dorse the plan, and it is expected that it 
will be extended to many other cities 
and industries. 


News in Brief 


AMERICAN YOUTH COUNCIL—Three 
major problems of youth were outlined 
by Frank W. Barber, of the American 
Youth Council, Springfield, Mass., in ; 
recent interview with local press. The 
first and foremost problem was that of 
earning a living; the second, maintenance 
of morale during a period of unemploy. 
ment; and the third, keeping youth’s mind 
focussed on the job to which he is par. 
ticularly inclined. High school gradu 
ates with a “general” education were te- 
ported to be the most difficult to counsel 
Untrained for specific tasks in business 
or industry, and failing to secure entrance 
to college, they constitute a considerable 
problem. 

But even the high school graduate 
trained in business courses may prove 
inadequate, or openings in this field be 
wanting, he found. He saw youth par. 
ticularly handicapped by the insoluble 
circle of no experience no job, and no job 
no experience. He scored improper gui- 
dance as an impediment to true job satis: 
faction, and asserted that frustrated voca- 
tional plans have a decided unwholesome 
effect on youth. The “‘lost generation” of 
graduates thrown on the labor market 
during the depths of the depression is 4 
most serious aspect of the youth problem, 
said Mr. Barber, because having held 
none or only temporary jobs this group 
will ultimately join the ranks of the per- 
manently unemployable. In a fourth 
youth group he saw those who have never 
attended high school and are qualified 
only for the employment at the simplest 
forms of manual labor. But, he points 
out, the only jobs that they are fitted to 
fill are already held by high school and 
college graduates willing to do anything 
and earn a few dollars until a better 
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break comes. As usual, domestic jobs go 
begging. 

The American Youth Council is inter- 
ested in getting reliable statistics, main- 
tains a registry of jobs and a registry of 
youth, with the eventual purpose of being 
able to contrast the number of jobs open 
to Springfield youth with the number of 
those able to fill them. 

With regard to the maintenance of 
morale during depression periods with its 
great scarcity of jobs, the Council has 
stressed the importance of constructive 
activities and has provided for a system 
of voluntary work experience by which 
trained high school graduates can keep up 
their skills, gain work experience, and 
receive added training. 


More VOCATIONAL TRAINING URGED 
—Expansion of the CCC and the nation’s 
vocational training schools to take care 
of the surplus of unemployed high school 
youth students and graduates was urged 
in an address by William Mather Lewis, 
President of Lafayette College, in an ad- 
dress before the Pennsylvania College 
President's Association at Harrisburg last 
January. He deplored the effort to push 
non-bookminded pupils through high 
school and college when they might fill 
more useful places in society by receiving 
vocational training. He added that many 
average colleges might improve the use- 
fulness of their curricula by substituting 
courses to train for the skilled trades. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION COURSE 
—A training course in personnel admin- 
istration designed to enable women grad- 
uate students to enter this field, with 
special reference to posts in college place- 
ment offices, industrial personnel depart- 
ments, and government bureaus, is an- 


nounced by Radcliffe College during the 
term 1939-1940. Starting in July of this 
year for its third season, the course will 
consist of a coordinated plan of academic 
study and full-time field work opportuni- 
ties which are available in the employ 
ment departments of various organiza- 
tions and institutions in Greater Boston. 
Recognized authorities in the personnel 
field participate in the seminar courses. 
High standards for the limited number of 
enrollees are assured by requirements 
which include an A. B. degree and two 
years of working experience. Two fel- 
lowships are available for the twelve 
month's course. 


NYA Rapio PROGRAM — Station 
WEVD, New York City, offers a weekly 
series of broadcasts entitled, ‘Counsel for 
Youth,” on Wednesday, at 9 p. m., under 
the auspices of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. The programs are made up 
of an impromptu and unrehearsed round- 
table discussion participated in by two 
NYA boys, two NYA girls, a guest 
speaker, and a leader. The guest speaker 
addresses the radio audience after the dis- 
cussion. Participants will be chosen from 
the 10,000 part-time workers in the met- 
ropolitan area. Youth's point of view on 
youth's own problems will be featured in 
the questions to be put to the youth on 
the program. 

SuRvEY OF WPA — Reports on the 
family resources and earnings of all indi- 
viduals enrolled with the WPA will be 
secured by the first of April, it was re- 
cently announced. A trained field force 
will interview over 3,000,000 WPA 
workers and compile a detailed and fac- 
tual statement showing the actual need of 
those currently employed on WPA from 
the relief rolls. 
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GOVERNOR AsKs For GUIDANCE— 
Commendation of the guidance plan at 
Providence, R. I., was voiced by Gover- 
nor Leverett Saltonstall in his inaugural 
address to the Massachusetts legislature 
last January in which he specifically men- 
tioned Richard D. Allen, assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, Providence, as 
“the man to see.” Legislators subse- 
quently learned, however, that this plan, 
described in earlier issues of OcCUPA- 
TIONS (see February 1937, pp. 396-398) 
was essentially adapted from one that 
has been in force for a much longer time 
right in their own state, in the Boston 
schools under the supervision of Susan J. 
Ginn. The distinction between the two 
systems, according to Miss Ginn in an 
interview subsequent to the Governor's 
address, is that the Boston schools have 
no tie-up with the U. S. Employment 
Service as is the case in Providence. While 
such a tie-up enables the records and 
questionnaires and correspondence to be 
under the franking privilege and there- 
fore free, Miss Ginn favors rather an in- 
dependent working of the two agencies. 


GUIDANCE OF RURAL YOUTH—If we 
are to improve the lot of rural youth we 
must give their teachers better prepara- 
tion, provide more supervisors, and guide 
them in the selection of occupations, 
stated Charles H. Judd, Director of the 
NYA Educational Program for Out-of- 
School Youth, an a recent address to the 
Alliance for the Guidance of Rural 
Youth. Deploring rural youth’s lack of 
contact with varied occupational opportu- 
nities, Dr. Judd suggested studies of local 
vocational resources by the schools, in- 
troduction into the schools of well-written 
and illustrated textbooks describing the 
industries that are doing most of the em- 
ploying today, and the use of aptitude 


tests and other criteria for determining 
occupational fitness. 


NYA BENEFICIARIES—Thirteen per 
cent more youths are participating in the 
NYA’'s college and graduate aid program 
in 1938-1939 than during 1937-1938, it 
was recently announced. As of November 
1938, the average NYA monthly wage 
of undergraduates was $11.94, that of 
the graduate students $17.98, these pay- 
ments being made on either an eight or 
nine months’ basis. 


LABOR RELATIONS SCHOOL—A 
cessful school in labor relations has been 
established by Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
an industry employing 1,500 persons in 
the San Francisco area. Attended by fore- 
men and personnel men employed by 
this industry who are also members of 
national labor unions, the four months 
part-time school is financed by the em- 
ployers and taught by labor specialists 
from the University of California. This 
school is said to have promoted increased 
cooperation between the unions and the 
industry, and to have practically elimi- 
nated labor grievances. 


THE Cost OF COLLEGE—1938. While 
the cost of college may not be related 
to the value of instruction in college, it 
is of vital interest to many students who 
are not financially able to meet the climb- 
ing expenses in institutions where tuition 
and living costs are acknowledged to be 
high. The following data were secured 
for OccupaTIONS by the staff of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

There are many institutions not too far 
away from home where student costs are 
very reasonable. Tuitions are lowest in 
the state colleges and universities. Gen- 
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erally, two fates are provided, one for 
students who are residents of the state 
in which the institution is located and one 
for students who come to the institution 
from outside the state. For state resi- 
dence in co-educational institutions rates 
average $56.00 for tuition and $46.00 
for other fees. These rates are a few 
dollars less than four years ago. Rates 
for out-of-state students average about 
$125.00 for tuition plus $46.00 for other 
fees. 

Tuition and other fees in the denomi- 
national colleges and universities are 
somewhat higher, amounting to about 
$240.00 in men’s colleges, $230.00 in 
women’s colleges, and $190.00 in co- 
educational institutions. In Roman Cath- 
olic institutions, charges average $214.00 
in men’s colleges, $233.00 in women’s 
colleges, and $235.00 in co-educational 
institutions. 

The privately controlled colleges and 
universities maintain the highest rates. 
In men’s colleges, tuition and other fees 
average $392.00, $434.00 in women’s 
colleges, and $257.00 in co-educational 
institutions. In the past four years rates 
have increased slightly in the colleges for 
men and the colleges for women. 

Board and room is the largest item on 
the student's expense account. In most in- 
stitutions room costs run from $7.00 to 
$10.00 per month and board $5.00 or 
$6.00 per week. The charges in the 
women’s colleges are still higher. 

The minimum amount necessary for 
a student in the most moderate priced 
institution is four or five hundred dol- 
lars for a year of nine months, and to 
this amount must be added whatever a 
student expects to pay out in the way of 
entertainment, amusement, and travel. 
About $700.00 is a typical amount that 
students spend in many institutions, and 


$1,000.00 per year in the privately con- 
trolled colleges and universities. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN—More at- 
tention should be paid to vocational gui- 
dance for women, insists Mary Anderson, 
Director of the Women's Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, in her 1938 report. 
Charging that men are usurping women's 
traditional occupational fields, Miss 
Anderson suggested a study and develop- 
ment of community needs that could be 
met by women entering entirely new lines 
of employment. She also stated that 
workers’ education programs and voca- 
tional counselors were increasingly call- 
ing upon the resources of the Bureau. 


CouRSE IN FLoristry—A course for 
100 high school enrollees in the retailing 
of flowers was recently made available by 
New York City. To serve as a labora- 
tory a flower shop has been set up with- 
in the school to run on a full-time basis 
with fifteen students taking turns waiting 
on customers, dressing windows, and 
making deliveries. Commercial florists 
have cooperated by promising to employ 
some of the graduates of this course, and 
it is expected that the flower business 
will be stimulated by making numbers of 
high school pupils flower conscious. 

a 

DECEMBER EMPLOYMENT—Non-agri- 
cultural industries absorbed over 200,000 
additional workers in December, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Department of Labor. 
Particularly hopeful was a continued in- 
crease in factory employment and an un- 
usually large expansion in retail trade 
personnel. More modest increases in em- 
ployment were noted in metal and bi- 
tuminous-coal mining, in wholesale 
trade, and in brokerage and insurance. 
Employment recession occurred in rail- 
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roads, quarries, dyeing and cleaning 
works, and private building enterprises. 


GROCERY TRADE TRAINING. The Na- 
tional Grocers Institute, a training school 
for the retail grocery trade, sponsored by 
the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, will open on March 1 in Chicago. 
Eventually the Institute will offer six full 
courses from “probationer” to “masters,” 
but at the outset attention will be con- 
centrated on elementary lessons devoted 
to a study of the origin and grades of the 
various products handled by a grocer, 
with intelligent salesmanship stressed. 
Enrollment is open to all employees of 
the trade from either individual or chain- 
stores. 

SYRACUSE CONFERENCE—The Fourth 
Annual Conference on Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, in conjunction with 
the Third Annual Conference of New 
York State Public School Counselors, will 
be held in Slocum Hall, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
July 20, 21 and 22. 

The Committee is composed of G. E. 
Morehart, Assistant Director, School of 
Extension Teaching and Adult Educa- 
tion, Syracuse University; Dorothy 
Bourne, President, New York State As- 
sociation of Public School Counselors; 
and G. E. Hutcherson, Chief, Guidance 
Bureau, New York State Education De- 
partment. 

The Findings of the Regents Inquiry 
into the Character and Cost of Educa- 
tion in New York State, as applied to 
school and community guidance, will con- 
stitute the main topic for discussion. 

Provision will be made for general 
sessions and for section meetings. The 
Thursday evening meeting will be given 
over to an address by a speaker of na- 


tional reputation, followed by a reception. 
Friday will be devoted to general and 
section meetings with a banquet in the 
evening at which F. T. Spaulding, author 
of High School and Life, one of the 
studies in the Regents Inquiry Series, will 
speak on the relation of the Inquiry to 
guidance services for young persons. The 
final meeting on Saturday morning will 
be a summary session. 


PRE-TRADE CURRICULUM SUGGESTED 
—A greater emphasis upon vocational 
preparation and competence in high 
schools was urged by Alonzo Grace, Con- 
necticut’s Commissioner of Education, in 
a recent address to Manchester, Conn. 
high school graduates. ‘We need a pre- 
trade curriculum . . . to study and to 
strengthen our trade education oppor- 
tunity,” asserted Dr. Alonzo. He felt 
that the state must provide either work 
opportunities or the right sort of voca- 
tional education for the unemployed 
youth above eighteen years of age to atone 
for present day adult-made problems 
which have reacted unfavorably upon 
youth. 


VOCATIONAL TEACHER TRAINING — 
A teacher-training program for expert 
skilled tradesmen wishing to prepare 
themselves for teaching vocational sub- 
jects in the public schools has been in- 
stituted under the auspices of the Penn- 
sylvania’s Department of Public Instruc- 
tion at the Erie Center, University of 
Pittsburgh, Erie, and at two other centers 
in the state. The program, designed to 
prepare the future teachers for an ex- 
panding vocational education program, is 
based on trades in which there is 
shortage of instructors such as those re- 
vealed by the following survey: machine 
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shop, wood shop, drafting, electricity, 
sheet metal, commercial art, and auto- 
mobile mechanics. Training will be of- 
fered in a three-semester course to include 
bservation teaching, trade analysis, and 
methods of teaching vocational subjects. 
Federal funds under the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Deen Acts pay for the major 
part of the program. 


VOCATIONAL RADIO PROGRAM——— 
“Green Lights” is the title of a vocational 
guidance radio program presented by The 
Detroit News every Wednesday at 8 p. m. 
A recent program dealt with opportuni- 
ties in radio, stating the various qualifica- 
tions for different jobs in this field. Op- 
portunities for women were emphasized 
with three requisites mentioned: sales- 
manship, ideas, and initiative. Another 
speaker told how to train for sports 
broadcasting. A third participant recom- 
mended starting with a local or regional 
broadcasting station as the best way to 
get a foothold in radio jobs and to learn 
about the work of all departments. 


EARNINGS OF COOPERATIVE STUDENTS 
—Over $150,000 was earned by some 
2,000 New York City cooperative high 
school pupils working and studying on 
alternate weeks during the past year, it 
has been revealed. The work, consisting 
of junior jobs in department stores and 
offices throughout the city, is in charge of 
Grace Brennan, supervisor of placement 
work for the cooperative course, and as- 
sistant to the Director of Vocational Gui- 
dance and Placement. Under the coopera- 
tive plan the last two years of high school 
are spent in messenger, packing, clerical, 
cashiering, selling, and accounting jobs, 
with average salaries each work-week 
from $14-$15. Placements are made only 


after careful selection and training based 
on employer requirements and, as a re- 
sult, employers usually accept the first 
pupil sent them for an interview by Miss 
Brennan. Frequently the cooperative em- 
ployees stay on with the firm after gradu- 
ation. According to a current survey, half 
of the graduates from 1930 to 1935 are 
still with the concerns with which they 
had originally been placed in junior jobs 


The Vocational Counselor and Labor 
(Continued from page 530) 


two other writers, who could speak 
authoritatively, to cite the objections to 
and weakness of labor unions. To com- 
plete the picture the story of the inde- 
pendent union is presented. 

In taking this step, the magazine real- 
izes that it is treading on debatable 
ground which is generally avoided by ed- 
ucational publications. Nevertheless, it 
feels that a periodical which serves the 
field of vocational guidance cannot con- 
scientiously close its eyes to one of the 
most poignant problems of occupational 
life—-indeed of societal living. The mag- 
azine maintains its neutrality by not tak- 
ing sides. It simply stands as a mirror 
endeavoring faithfully to reflect condi- 
tions in the occupational world. 

It is hoped that this symposium will 
stimulate vocational counselors to take 
cognizance of the problems connected 
with labor organization; to extend their 
study by making observations in their own 
communities; and pass on the informa- 
tion they have gathered to perplexed 
youth who are about to enter occupational 
life and whose vocational guidance should 
include some enlightenment regarding 
the issues connected with organized labor. 


H.D.K 
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Whos Who —~ and Where 


Items for this column should be sent to 
Occupations, 551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


HENRY OHL, Jr., president of the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor, has been 
nominated by President Roosevelt for perma- 
nent membership on the federal board for 
vocational education. Mr. Ohl already had 
been serving on the board under a recess 
appointment. 


Marcaret D. Gorpy has been appointed 
director of the reorganized full-time voca- 
tional guidance bureau at Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pa. Guidance and placement 
will be extended to Wilson alumnae as well 
as to students. 


WarreEN K. Layton, director of guidance 
and placement in the Detroit Public Schools, 
was recently appointed chairman of a special 
committee of the Tri-state Conference on 
Pupil Personnel. The committee will serve 
as a point of contact with pupil personnel 
workers of Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio. 
The members of Conference comprise five 
classes of workers—counselors, school psy- 
chologists, attendance officers, visiting teach- 
ers, and health service employees. 


Harry D. Kitson, who is on sabbatical 
leave this spring semester from his post 


1939 Summer Courses 


IN ACCORDANCE with its usual prac- 
tice, OCCUPATIONS will publish in a 
forthcoming issue announcements of 
courses offered for vocational coun- 
selors and personnel workers in the 
1939 summer sessions of various col- 
leges and universities. Notices should 
be sent to Harry D. Kitson, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, be- 
fore March 15. In case catalogs are 
not yet off the press, a typewritten 
notice may be sent containing title of 
course, name of instructor, and dates 
covered by the session. 


at Teachers College, Columbia Universit; 
is taking a motor trip through Mexico. Late: 
in the spring he will visit the West Coast, 
returning to Columbia for the summer ses 
sion beginning July 1. 


HERMAN FELDMAN, author of a series 
of articles illuminating the current industria) 
scene which have appeared in recent issues 
of OccuPaTIONs, has returned from Mexico 
where he has been spending the first semes. 
ter of the academic year. Dr. Feldman re. 
sumed his duties at the Amos Tuck Schoo! 
of Administration and Finance, Dartmouth 
College, in February. 


CLARENCE W. FAILor will teach guidance 
courses during the summer session at the 
State College of Washington. Dr. Failor 
recently was promoted to Director of Voca 
tional Guidance and Placement in the 
Proviso Township High School, Maywood 
Illinois. 


From his present post as Dean of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
at the University of Pennsylvania, JosePx 
H. Wiuits this month takes up his new 
duties as Director of the Social Sciences, 
Rockefeller Foundation, New York City. 


Homer P. RAINEY, Director of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission, has been appointed 
president of the University of Texas effec 
tive this summer. Before leaving to under. 
take his new duties Dr. Rainey will see 
through the press the major reports and 
findings of the American Youth Commis 
sion. The final year of the Commission, it 
is announced, is to be devoted to implemen- 
tation of these findings. In commenting on 
Dr. Rainey’s new appointment, George F 
Zook, President of the American Council of 
Education, referred appreciatively to Dr. 
Rainey’s “outstanding contribution in in- 
forming the public of the youth — 
with the result that there is now evidence of 
a significant determination to do something 
about the situation.” 


C. WRENN, Professor of Psy 
chology and Research Adviser in the Gen 
eral College, University of Minnesota, has 
joined the staff of the American Youth Com 
mission for three months with the assigo- 
ment of preparing a special report on recrea- 
tion. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


Books Reviewed + 


. . » By Various Contributors 


SEX AND PERSONALITY. By Lewis M. 
Terman and Catharine C. Miles. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. Pp. xi + 
600. $4.50. 

An important research tool has been 
provided for those who wish to investi- 
gate attitudes and interests. Since it has 
been used in a study of masculine and 
feminine characteristics, it has been desig- 
nated the M-F Test. The distinguished 
authors, assisted by an able group of 
young investigators, have brought to- 
gether within the limits of one volume 
the results of researches that have ex- 
tended over a period of fourteen years. 
Modestly, they state, ‘No one can better 
realize than the authors how imperfectly 
they have succeeded in their pioneer at- 
tempt.” The low reliability of certain of 
the sub-tests is pointed out. In the case 
of the ink blots the reader is told, ““The 
test could therefore have been eliminated 
from the battery without appreciable loss, 
but has been retained partly because of 
its appeal to subjects, and partly in the 
hope that its retention would stimulate 
further experimentation” (p. 30). The 
test for introvertive response averaged 
“... only .24 for eight single-sex groups 
.  « Its use, with due caution, is permis- 
sible only in the comparison of rather 
large populations” (pp. 49-50). The re- 
liability of the M-F Test as a whole is 
92 for the sexes combined. 

It was not possible to establish the va- 
lidity of the M-F Test “. . . by correla- 
tions with independent measures or ra- 
tings of masculinity and femininity.” 
(p. 52). The authors were forced to rely 


upon measures of reliability and per cent 
of overlap of score distributions in pre- 
senting statistical evidence of the value 
of their work. The per cent of overlap 
discovered in the investigations of many 
sub-groups of men and women, dis- 
tinguished for their educational, social 
and occupational alignments offers many 
suggestions that undoubtedly will be fol- 
lowed up in subsequent researches by 
other workers. 

What does this Masculine-Feminine 
Test, or Attitude-Interest Analysis meas- 
ure? It has high reliability. Little corre- 
lation exists between the estimates of pre- 
sumably competent judges when rating 
masculinity and femininity. The possi- 
bility of faking is admitted. “. . . a 
typical group of males at the most mascu- 
line age are able to earn a mean score 
more feminine by far than the mean of 
any female group we have tested; a typi- 
cal female group can make itself appear 
far more masculine than any male group 
we have tested!” (p. 78). 

It is to be hoped that Chapter VIII 
“Relation of M-F Score to Occupation” 
will be expanded into a book through 
the efforts of a group of competent col- 
laborators. Mean M-F scores, ranging 
from plus 90 for college athietes to minus 
20 for male inverts are shown. Among 
the employed groups, engineers and archi- 
tects lead the list with M-F scores in ex- 
cess of 80 points. Teachers, physicians, 
surgeons and followers of mechanical oc- 
cupations have M-F scores comparable 
with those of members of the general 
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population with high school education. 
Who's Who men tend to make higher 
M-F scores than the husbands of Who’s 
Who women. Journalists, artists, clergy- 
men, have mean M-F scores comparable 
with those of members of the general 
population approximately sixty years of 
age. 

It must be emphasized that the Atti- 
tude-Interest Analysis Test cannot be used 
in its present state of development, as an 
occupational classification device. Event- 
ually it may have some bearing upon that 
important problem. Judgment regarding 
the ultimate value of this new research 
tool should be deferred. It is a data 
gathering device whose value could easily 
be destroyed if used by over-zealous vo- 
cational counselors determined to discuss 
premature interpretation of the results. 


RICHARD S. UHRBROCK 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WE ARE FORTY AND WE DID GET 
JOBS. By C. B. Thompson and M. L. Wise. 
New York, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1938. 
Pp. 260. $1.47. 

The authors of this book have hit 
upon what is probably the perfect method 
for giving advice on the subject of job- 
getting—if “hit upon” is the phrase to 
use for so thoughtfully worked out and 
painstaking an effort. They have taken 
all the standard methods and translated 
them into terms of actual experience. 
Their “new way’ of approaching the 
matter of job-getting is the old way pre- 
sented as a detailed record of personal 
endeavor. 

There is no evidence in the book to 
indicate that the authors were consciously 
setting forth the standard practice of vo- 
cational counselors. On the contrary they 
appear to have come upon it entirely by 
themselves as a fresh discovery of their 


own and to have derived from it th 
stimulation and excitement of an inde. 
pendent discovery. But their story of 
how they applied these principles, and 
with what results, is as new and original 
as it is inspiring and convincing. 

They were just two women who were 
forty and who needed jobs. “In gifts 
and abilities,” they state, ‘“‘we were but 
average.” They had no specialized train- 
ing, no record of experience, no pull, no 
friend of a friend at the top. Yet they 
did get jobs—numbers of jobs in num- 
bers of fields of work, in big cities, 
middle-sized cities, small towns. Ip 
nearly seventy per cent of the contacts 
they made they won employment. 

Their book tells their story. It sets 
forth in detail just how they went about 
establishing their contacts. It states spe 
cifically what they did to prepare them- 
selves for each interview, what they said, 
and what was the interviewer's reaction. 

The only job they kept was their own 
self-created job of proving that women 
of forty can get jobs. To collect a suf: 
ficient number of experiences to accom: 
plish this it was necessary for them to go 
away from their home-town where they 
were known, to assume fictitious names 
and backgrounds, and to try their formula 
on various localities. They knew in ad- 
vance that they would have to work hard. 
And they did. They worked “like fiends.” 
They put into the matter of job-getting 
“as much science and as much zeal 4s 
ever Pasteur applied to the isolation of 
a germ.” 

Their first point of attack was them- 
selves considered as employment possi: 
bilities. Appearance, they knew, was 4 
matter of primary importance. What of 
theirs? For the answer they did not rely 
on their own impressions of themselves. 
Each sought, and received, from the other 
constructive criticisms that were promptly 
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translated into improvements. They con- 
sulted also friends and relatives, and re- 
ceived valuable tips on clothes, posture, 
mannerisms. 

Of equal importance, they decided, was 
mental attitude. The defeatist frame of 
mind, they asserted, must go, root and 
branch, by banishing all fears and con- 
centrating their thoughts on their job- 
getting campaign. Then they proceeded 
to jot down their employment assets, list- 
ing all the kinds of work they had ever 
done and their special abilities. Next they 
surveyed all possible fields where these 
assets might fit and made a list of the 
most promising. Finally they outlined a 
definite plan of campaign. 

Bravely they faced the fact that “at 
the moment nobody wanted us to work 
for him.” Resolutely they assumed the 
burden of proof that they had enough to 
offer to make him change his mind. 
When they wrote an answer to an ad- 
vertisement stating that the applicant 
must be conscientious, accurate, mature 
and reliable, they did not just hand the 
advertiser back his own words by assert- 
ing that they possessed all these qualities. 
They thought up things to say that would 
serve as evidence of the fact. They never, 
however, tried to make their letters 
merely sound different. If they were dif- 
ferent—and apparently they were—it was 
because they strove simply and sincerely 
to build up in their minds a picture of 
what the advertiser wanted and then to 
set forth qualifications conforming so 
closely to that picture as to cause the 
employer to exclaim, “That's just the per- 
son I'm after.” 

They made telephone calls sound “like 
good news from the front.” They went 
to each interview with the mental atti- 
tude that they were about to “hand the 
interviewer a $100 bill.” Often before 
making a telephone call they spent an 
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hour or more in imagining just what the 
person at the other end of the wire would 
say and planning what they would an- 
swer. They planned every interview 
from start to finish, and learned by heart 
and rehearsed to each other their open- 
ing sentences. 

And they got jobs—not only for them- 
selves but for others. Anybody, they say, 
can do it. The person who is willing to 
put the same human effort, the dust and 
sweat and the shoe-leather into the job- 
hunt that they did—and, they might have 
added, the ingenuity, imagination, initi- 
ative, enterprise and enthusiasm—will 
see the formula bring him or her em- 
ployment. A practical and stimulating 
book to place in the hands of any job- 
hunter—aunder or over forty. 

FRANCES MAULE 


“ee 


THEY ALSO SERVE. By Merrill Bishop 
and Arda Talbot Allen. Illustrations by 
Elizabeth Rice. Austin, Texas, The Steck 
Company, 1938. Pp. 226. Price not given. 
Vocational counselors often express 
their desire to present the more manual 
occupations in an attractive manner. Such 
is the aim of this book. It consists of en- 
tertaining stories of people who are do- 
ing simple jobs well: excavators, garbage 
men, charwomen, milkmen, elevator op- 
erators, and so forth. The jobs are well 
described, admirable characters admirably 
delineated, the whole being permeated 
with a profound respect for these useful 

workers. 
H.D.K. 


PERSONAL ANALYSIS AND VOCA- 
TIONAL PROBLEMS. By J. D. Shively and 
C. C. Shively. Wichita, Kansas, The Mc- 
Cormick-Mathers Company, 1938. Pp. 156. 


The purpose of this book as stated in 
its introduction is to make it possible for 
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the student to analyze himself, study re- 
quirements of various vocational activi- 
ties, and choose a vocation wisely. Part I 
consists of twelve units on personal an- 
alysis covering interest, health, person- 
ality, intelligence, school marks, manners, 
and other allied subjects. Part II offers 
twelve units on vocations which deal with 
advice, high school training, savings, mar- 
riage, home, selection, school, and closes 
with a unit on “detailed study of my 
vocation” and “getting a job.” In the 
appendix appears a four-page, two-col- 
umn list of occupations according to 
census classification of 1930. 

This publication is written in work- 
book-form, with presentation of informa- 
tion at beginning of each unit, several 
“student problems” (short case studies) 
to be discussed in class, and ‘“‘student ex- 
ercises’” with blanks to be filled in. At 
the end of each unit is a summary of 
points to be learned in lesson and a list 
of outside readings. 

Undoubtedly this volume would be 
adequate when applied to an isolated 
community, but if applied to large urban 
industrial centers it might leave much to 
be desired. For example, in the unit on 
budgets the authors quote from a book 
suggesting a rent of $28.33 a month for 
a family of four living or. $2,000 a year. 
Recent studies show that under a mini- 
mum health and decency standard the 
rent budget would be considerably higher 
than this amount in an industrial region. 
As another example in the unit on “Vo- 
cational advice and where to get it,” the 
authors make no mention whatsoever of 
the trained vocational counselor whose 
services would be available in the more 
progressive communities. 

The outside readings do not seem ade- 
quate, some units offering only two ref- 
erences and some of these apparently out 
of date. Also many recent books are not 


mentioned at all. On the other hand 
the unit on the subjects of “good map- 
ners” is handled most adequately and 
could be studied with benefit by any high 
school student. 

MARION Koepckr 
Counselor, 
East Commerce High School, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


THE WOMEN IN THE HOUSE 
STORIES OF HOUSEHOLD EMPLOY. 
MENT. Edited by Ruth Sergel. New York, 
The Womans Press, 1938. Pp. 145. $1.00 
This volume reports about one-hundred 
domestic employer-employee cases, col: 
lected by the Household Employment 
Committee of the Chicago Y.W.C.A., as 
part of its mine years of study and ex- 
perimental activities. These “vignettes 
of reality,” actual cases used in adult ed- 
ucation, are arranged and organized to 
stimulate inquiry and objective thinking 
as to what can be done to give the aver- 
age employer “intelligent, responsible, 
self-respecting assistance in her home,” 
and to give the average employee “work 
that assures her continued self-respect, 
future in her profession, and in the mean- 
time a normal way of living.” The case 
histories are arranged under these heads: 
nature of the job, wages, hours, living 
arrangements, leisure time, house priv- 
ileges, vacations, personal relations, the 
child in the house, status, accidents, and 
special problems. Each case is accom: 
panied by a set of questions for discus- 
sion, and the material in each section of 
the book is summarized in a way to bring 
out the large problems in this field. 
Women in the House is highly in- 
teresting reading—an autobiography of 
the kitchen, told by its workers and em- 
ployers; detailing everyday experience, 
significant for its serious importance, and 
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fascinating im its episodes. Here is a 
method of presentation valuable for other 
occupations. 

The person making an occupational 
study of household employment will con- 
sult, in addition to this book: Wells and 
Biba, Fair and Clear in the Home, Wom- 
ans Press; Bulletins 105 and 112 of 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
on Household Employment in Chicago, 
and Standards of Placement Agencies for 
Household Employees; Bulletins on 
Training in Household Employment, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington; 
the classical research, Lucy Salmon’s Do- 
mestic Service, Macmillan, 1897, revised 
edition, 1901; and the world survey, E. 
Magnus, The Social, Economic and Legal 
Conditions of Domestic Servants, Inter- 
national Labor Office, Washington, D. C. 
For a summary of literature, see Andrews, 
B. R., Economics of the Household, Mac- 
millan, 1935. 

BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


VOCATIONS IN SHORT STORIES. By 
Vera Eleanor Morgan. Chicago, American 
Library Association, 1938. Pp. 47. 50 cents. 

Persons seeking information about oc- 
cupations have obtained much help from 
the lists of biographies, fictional writings, 
and poetry. Now comes a new aid con- 
sisting of a list of short stories which de- 
pict occupational conditions, arranged ac- 
cording to occupations treated. This com- 
plier made a special effort to find stories 
dealing with occupations of a non-profes- 
sional level and succeeded in finding 
quite a number, such as bus driver, car- 
toonist, baseball player, cook, grocer. 

In order to insure that the stories 
would be available in most libraries, Miss 


BOOKS FOR 
SELF-EDUCATION 


by Sigrid Edge 


Lists, with brief notes, 500 books for 
the reader who wants to broaden his 


knowledge of himself and his world. 


“These books are not for the expert 
but for the person who, because of 
gaps in education, loss of the habit of 
reading, or unfamiliarity with certain 
subjects, desires easy, readable ap- 
proaches to many fields of knowl- 


edge.” —Pre/face. 


Six general headings: Success in 
Daily Living, Cultural Background, 
Successful Home Life, Earning a 
Living, Social and Economic Prob- 
lems, Biography and Travel. 


95 pages, 75¢; 10 or 
more copies, 60¢ each 


American Library Association 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Just Out! 


A Girl Grows Up 


By Ruth Fedder 


Director of Guidance 
Cheltenham Township Junior High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A new, experienced approach to the per- 
sonal, social, and vocational problems of the 
adolescent girl. In interesting, concrete style, 
this book builds an understanding of how 
to develop emotional maturity, self-confi- 
dence, intelligence in handling difficulties, 
wholesome association with boys and family 
relationships, a job and a place in life. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 


(When replying to advertisements please mention Occurations) 
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Morgan confined herself to volumes of 
short stories, mostly those appearing in 
the annual O’Brien lists. By thus limit- 
ing the sources, she omitted many stories 
with excellent occupational content, but 
she insured ready accessibility and prob- 
ably a higher literary standard. This 
volume, is marked ‘‘preliminary edition,” 
implying that the work will be expanded 
and kept up to date in subsequent print- 
ings. H. D. K. 


THAT’S MY STORY. By Douglas Cor- 
rigan. New York, E. P. Dutton. Pp. 221. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 

Here is the autobiography of the fa- 
mous “wrong-way” flyer, giving all the 
important events in his life from early 
boyhood through last October. It was 
first issued serially by Liberty. 

The book seems to be the genuine 
article and has not been prepared by a 
ghost-writer or made pretty by a public 
relations adviser. It has color, charm, and 
humor. Corrigan tells his story with more 
frankness, informality and enthusiasm for 
aviation than was shown by Lindberg in 
We. 

To the vocational counselor or educator 
the book makes two contributions. First, 
we get a picture of the strong attraction 
that aviation has for countless young men. 
Corrigan never saw an airplane “up 
close’ until 1925, when he was 18. The 
following Sunday he went to a Los An- 
geles airport hanging around all day 
watching planes. The second Sunday he 
paid $2.50 for a short ride, and the fol- 
lowing Sunday he took his first flight in- 
struction. He was then working as a 
combination truck-driver and carpenter 
for a building construction firm and had 
planned to remain in such work. After 


taking flying lessons he found, “My am- 
bition to become an architect got less and 
less, and my ambition to become a pilot 
got more and more.”” He and a brother, 
who was in high school, lived entirely on 
Doug's $16 salary and an additional $4 
they earned together from a morning 
newspaper route. Douglas got along on 
one meal a day to save $5 a week for his 
15 minutes flying lesson. He had left 
high school at the end of the ninth grade 
because his earnings were needed. 

Corrigan’s story emphasizes, secondly, 
how difficult it is to get and hold a steady 
job as a mechanic, and still more, as a 
pilot. In the ten years preceding his 
famous flight he had a variety of me- 
chanical and flying jobs. As late as the 
fall of 1937, after having flown across 
the continent seven times, he was back in 
California with no money and with his 
airplane grounded. Because he was a 
skilled welder, he was able to get a fac 
tory job—for the fifth time. Factory wor! 
didn’t appeal to him, yet he found work 
ing as an itinerant pilot provided only a 
precarious livelihood. The book should 
give practical and common-sense inform: 
tion about aviation to boys wise enough 
to profit from it. 

CarL Norcross 
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GUIDANCE BY THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER. By Philip W. L. Cox and John 
Carr Duff. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc 
1938. Pp. 535. $3.00. 

Those who believe that a school pro- 
gram of guidance is of such a technical 
nature that it must be entrusted to a 
special guidance staff will find little com- 
fort in the theses presented in this vo! 
ume. On the other hand, those who con- 
ceive of guidance as an attitude or point 


of view which should be possessed by the 
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entire faculty and which should influence 
every school activity will find the presen- 
tation entirely to their liking. 

The idea of guidance, according to the 
authors, is inherent in all efforts to edu- 
cate. That is, if education is not thought 
of as subject-matter mastery but as the de- 
velopment of boys and girls through the 
curricular and institutional activities in 
which they participate. 

Another contention is that guidance by 
its very nature implies that the person 
who is to be guided is going somewhere. 
The first step in guidance is, therefore, 
motivation. Consequently the sympa- 
thetic teacher should manipulate the many 
school situations to which his pupils re- 
spond so that each person can be suc- 
cessfully encouraged to find some interest, 
some enthusiasm, something he wants to 
do. Once the pupil begins to work to- 
ward some recognized objective the set- 
ting for guidance is present. 

Through affecting these activities of 
pupils, stimulating and rewarding some, 
avoiding or discouraging or sublimating 
others, guidance as a part of the education 
process is made easy in a natural and ef- 
fective way. 

The first chapters develop the philos- 
ophy of the authors. Successive chapters 
indicate how the teacher may utilize the 
many school activities such as student par- 
ticipation in school management, the club 
program, athletics, and dramatic arts as 
guidance potentials. Final chapters deal 
with the guidance of the superior as well 
as the handicapped pupil and those en- 
rolled in special-type schools. 

The chapter on “Organizing For Gui- 
dance” presents the distinction between a 
guidance service administered by a cen- 
tralized staff and a similar service de- 
centralized throughout the faculty. In 


PORTER SARGENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


A HANDBOOK OF PRIV ats 8, 
schools, 1208 paces, $6.00 H 


with its concise descriptions of te sect 
remains the most seful thing of its k: ‘nd 
available to parents, teachers and libraries.’’ 
—Christian Science Monitor Spicy com 
ments on things pedagogk Concise nd criti- 
eal information A guide for parents and 
teachers, it serves that purpose without fear 
of treading on an occasional academic toe."’ 


New York Sun. 


HUMAN AFFAIRS, 204 pages, $1.00. ‘‘A dis- 


cursive criticism of our cultural life written 
in a lively pungent and at times wholly 
devastating style One is kept on reading it 
in the same way as one listens to a brilliant 
conversationalist who never loses his breath 
It is held together by the persister of a 


fresh and inquiring mind that wants to strip 
aside the nonsense and get at the facta.’’— 
Alvin Adey, Events. 


A BRIEF SCHOOL GUIDE, 160 pages, 25¢. 


1,200 schools, boarding, day, junior college. 


14 maps. 97 illustrations. 

THE SUMMER CAMP GUIDE, 400 camps, 
104 pages, 25¢. 400 better private camps, 
8 maps, 82 illustrations, 


Write for circulars of above and announcements 
of forthcoming publications. 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


the opinion of the reviewer, this compari- 
son is not only stimulating but represents 
a valid concept of how much of guidance 
in the future will find fruition. 

The reader should be warned that in a 
number of chapters in the book there will 
be found rather lengthy historical or de- 
velopmental treatment of certain phases 
of the educational program. Perhaps the 
inclusion of this background material in a 
treatise on guidance is necessary since the 
authors indicate the purpose of the book 
is “to assist teachers in the emerging 
school to reorientate themselves and their 
work.” It may be that through tracing 
the evolution of the traditional scope and 
functions of secondary education the new 
challenge becomes better defined. 


Guy NICHOLSON 
Director of Guidance 
Evansville, Indiana Public Schools. 
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2562 


Up-to-Date References 
on 
400 Occupations 
All new material. All published dur- 


ing the past three years. All anno- 
tated and indexed by occupation in 


Volumes I, I, and II 
of the 


OCCUPATIONAL 
INDEX 


Cloth Bound Copies, $6.50 each 
Three Volumes, $19.50 


Complete set and subscription to 


Volume IV ending December, 1939 
$24.50 


Only 18 copies of Volumes I 
and II remain 
Order now if you want them! 


Occupational Index, Inc. 


Department 22 
551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Still available... 


Occupational Adjustment 
INTERIM REPORT 


By members of the NOC 
Occupational Education Tour 
for School Superintendents 


Single copies of this 104-page report 
are free to superintendents of schools, 
principals of junior and senior high 
schools, and members of boards of edu- 
cation. Additional copies are available 
at the cost of printing and handling— 
25 cents each. 


NATIONAL 
OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


551 Fifth Avenue = New York City | 


REDIRECTING TEACHER EDUCATION 
By Goodwin Watson, Donald P. Cottrell, 
and Esther M. Lloyd-Jones. New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Coliege, 
Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 105. $1.35 
A chapter entitled ‘The Guidance of 
Professional Students” suggests that the 
time for counseling is in most institutions 
seriously inadequate; that students should 
not be coddled or over-shepherded; and 
that general advisers should be chosen be- 
cause of their skill in counseling, their 
ability to remain objective, and their in- 
terest in the many aspects of education. 
Case conferences are recommended as 4 
means of training advisers, and institu- 
tions are urged to provide new students 
with information regarding placement 
opportunities and prospects in the field 

of education. 
RosBert Hoppock 
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Publications Received 


Bartlow, BE. O. Vocational Survey: Girls’ 
and Women’s Occupations, Toledo, Ohio. 
Toledo, Toledo Board of Education, The 
State Board for Vocational Education, 1938. 
Pp. 125. 75 cents. 

Statistics showing present employment of girls 
and women, trends, estimated needs. Analysis of 
school enrollments, follow-up results, intentions to 
enroll for vocational courses in school, recom- 
mendations for program of vocational training for 
girls of the city. 

Borsodi, Ralph. Prosperity and Security. 
A Study in Realistic Economics. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1938. Pp. 320. $3.00. 


Brill, Jeanette G., and Payne, E. George. 
The Adolescent Court and Crime Preven- 
tion. New York, Pitman Publishing Corp., 
1938. Pp. 230. $2.50. 


Fitzgerald, James A., and Stewart, : 
Lucile. College and You. Santa Rosa, Calif., 
Stewart Publishing Co., 1938. Pp. 356. 

he various chapters discuss self-guidance, sex 
guidance, career planning, and different modes of 
adjusting to the college curriculum. 

Hand, Harold C., and Bennett, Mar- 
garet E. Group Guidance in High School. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. 
Pp. 112. $1.00. 

A teacher's manual to accompany the recent pub- 
lications of these authors: School Life; Designs for 
Personality; and Beyond High School, which were 
reviewed in OccupPaTIONS, for October 1938, 
p. 82; June, 1938, p. 899; May, 1938, p. 698. 
Includes a good bibliography. 

Hess, Herbert W. Opportunities and Re- 
quirements to Be Found in the Field of Dis- 
tribution. Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1938. Pp. 4. 20 cents. 


Hurlin, Ralph G. Salaries in Medical So- 
cial Work in 1937. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1938. Pp. 34. 20 cents. 


Institutions included are private and public 
hospitais or clinics, mental hospitals, American 
Red Cross, Veterans Administration, public re- 
lief departments, agencies concerned with blind- 
ness. Also included are nurses, teachers of medical 
social work, students, and WPA workers. Hours 
of work, vacations, and sick leave, are also studied. 


Judd, Charles H. Preparation of School 
Personnel. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1938. Pp. 152. $1.50. 


One of the separate studies issued by the Re- 
gents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 
Public Education in the State of New York. In- 
cludes statistics on employment status of gradu- 
ates, teacher demand, and general recommrenda- 
tions. 

Mary Miller Vocational High School. 
Curriculum—Retail Training. Minneapolis, 
Mary Miller Vocational High School, 1937. 
Pp. 124. Mirneographed. 

An outline of the curriculum constructed for 
the school's Retail Training Department. Among 
the chapters subjects are: retail sales mathematics, 
textiles, trade information, retail shop informa- 
tion, merchandise. 


Meissner, Edwin B. The Fifteenth An- 
nual Report of the Psychiatric Clinic. 1937- 
1938. St. Louis, Advisory Board of the 
Pyschiatric-Child Guidance Clinic, 1938. 
Pp. 40. Mimeographed. 

The vocational guidance activities of the Clinic 
are among those reported, vocational guidance 
being viewed as a technique of preventive psy- 
chiatry. “Each person unemployed or maladjusted 
in his work is potentially a psychiatric case.” It 
is hoped that this aspect of the Clinic's work may 
have cooperative assistance from other agencies 
doing vocational guidance. 


North Carolina Occupations: a Series of 
Occupational Studies. Issued by North Caro- 
lina Vocational Guidance Association, 1938. 
Pp. 80. Copies obtained from Claudia 
Hunter, Henderson, N. C. 50 cents. 

A group of North Carolina residents devoted to 
the cause of vocational guidance formed a volun 
tary committee under the chairmanship of Claudia 
Hunter and devoted a year to gathering informa- 
tion about the occupations of the state. Sub- 
committees were formed to deal with groups of 
occupations as follows: health service, agriculture, 
building trades, food occupations, insurance and 
real estate, automobile services, transportation 
and communication. Each sub-committee was com- 
posed of specialists in the field concerned. The 
section devoted to each occupation contains head- 
ings such as present opportunities in the state, 
trends, earnings, qualifications, training institu- 
tions, bibliography. 

Palmer, Gladys L. Employment and Un- 
employment in Philadelphia in 1936 and 
1937. Part Il May 1937. Philadelphia, 
WPA National Research Project, 1938. 


Pp. 92. 

Report of the Industrial Commissioner to 
the Cleaning and Dyeing Wage Board. 
State of New York, Department of Labor, 
1938. Pp. 138 Mimeographed. 


Reviews the extent of this industry in New 
York State, the hours worked and wages earned 
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in both plants and stores, the regularity of em- 
ployment, and other factors affecting wages. 


Robinson, Joan, Introduction to the 
Theory of Employment. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. 128. $2.00. 


A guide to the literature growing around the 
economic theories of British Economist Keynes. 


State of California, Department of Educa- 
tion Bulletin. Occupational Trends in Cali- 
fornia With Implications for Vocational 
Education. 1. Nature of the Population. 
May 1937; II. Basic Economic Resources. 
June 1937; III. Trends in the Construction 
Industry. June 1937; IV. Trends in the Dis- 
tributive Occupations. May 1938; V. Trends 
in Manufacture. August 1938. 

The bulletins of this series have been prepared 
and published by the Bureau of Trade and Indus- 
trial Education of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education as a part of the state program 
of vocational trade and industrial education, as a 
means of providing data and information concern- 
ing trends in occupational fields which will have 
an effect upon demands for vocational education 
in local school districts. They are intended to 
assist those who are responsible for programs of 
trade and industrial education in providing and 
developing much needed training programs, deter- 
mined through a study of conditions within the 
state, and of trends in employment. 


Sweet, Fred A. Handbook for Writers, 
Editors, and Typists. New York, E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. 190. $1.50. 


Tead, Ordway. The Case for Democracy 
and Its Meaning for Modern Life. New 
York, Association Press, 1938. Pp. 120. 
$1.25. 


Chapter XI, “Collective Bargaining in a Dem- 
ocracy,” will be of especial interest to counselors 
confronted with this problem. 


The Advisory Committee on Education. 
The Federal Government and Education. 
Washington, D. C., Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1938. Pp. 32. 10 cents. 

A summary of the report of the Committee 
submitted to President Roosevelt during the 
Spring of 1938. 


Wallack, Walter M. The Training of 
Prison Guards in the State of New York. 
New York, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1939. Pp. 418. $2.75. 


Describes the organization and operation of the 
Central Guard School established in 1936 for the 
training of guards for New York State's prisons. 
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Patternmaker 
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Plasterer 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


National Occupational Conference 


Purposes and Activities 


HE NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE is interested in all aspects of 
"T cccapations! adjustment, and in cooperative efforts to study this problem. It 
seeks to encourage research on occupational a requirements, and trends, 
on the measurement of individual differences having occupational significance, and 
on means of improving the adjustment of the worker through education, guidance, 
and training. 

The Conference publishes books, pamphlets, and periodicals, which are sold 
at cost. It also provides a clearing house and consulting service for educational 
institutions, libraries, and other interested organizations. No charge is made for 
any assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request, a staff officer of the 
Conference will visit local institutions for consultation regarding the organization 
of work designed to contribute to the better occupational adjustment of more than 
one person. The Conference will contribute the services of staff officers for such trips 
but will expect local institutions to defray the necessary expenses. The work of 
the Conference does not include counseling with individuals regarding their personal 
occupational problems. 

The NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE is administered through the 
American Association for Adult Education. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Magazine 


CCUPATIONS, THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE MAGAZINB, is the official organ of the Na- 

tional Vocational Guidance Association and the medium for disseminating guidance and 
occupational information resulting from the work of the National Occupational Conference. 
It is published nine times a year, from October through June. 

The subject matter is designed to appeal to persons interested in all phases of guidance, 
in the school, industry, business, social agencies, and service clubs. Through articles by 
authoritative writers, through reviews of new literature, and through reports on research and 
on events and developments, all the latest information on the occupational adjustment of 
youth and of the adult is interestingly presented. 


OCCUPATIONS, tue Vocationat Guipance Macazine 
227 Furronw Street, New Yorx City 


O Please enter my subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, at $3.50 a year. 


0 I wish to become a member of the National Vocational Guidance Association at $3.50 a year, 
which includes a year’s subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 


O Please inform me as to the nearest Local Vocational Guidance Branch Association. 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, FRANCES CUMMINGS 


Director of Education, National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York City 


Executive Secretary, FRED C. SMITH 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


WarreEN K. Layton, First Vice-Pres. Director, Guidance and Placement, Detroit Public Schools 
E.izaBetH L. Woops, Second Vice-Pres. Los Angeles City Schools 
Roy N. ANDERSON, Treasurer, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ 


Trustees 


A. H. Epcerton, Director of Vocational Guidance, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
MiLpRED LINCOLN BILLINGS, 64 Monteroy Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 

FRANKLIN J. KELLER, Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, New York City 
DorotHea DE SCHWEINITZ, Acting Regional Director, National Labor Relations Board, St. Louis 
Jerome H. Bentiey, Program Director, New York City YMCA 

CLEO MurtTLanp, Associate Professor of Vocational Education, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 


Branch 


California 
Northern 


Southern 
Canada 
Ontario 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
District of Columbia 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
(Negro Branch) 
Atlanta 
Illinois 
Chicago 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Central 
Kentucky 
Breathitt Co. 
Henderson 
Louisiana 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 
Maryland 


Massachusetts 
New England 
Worcester 
First Corps Area 

Michigan 
Detroit 
Western 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


President 


Harry Tyler 
Mrs. Marion de Parr 


F. W. McBeth 

Clark H. Spitler 

T. Wendell Yeo 
Mrs. Mildred S. Percy 


Basoline E. Usher 
K. A. Coggan 


J. Anthony Humphreys 
Paul A. Young 


Leslie B. Sipple 


Marie R. Turner 
Glyn Morris 


James J. Fortier 
Robert Ewerz 


Nora A. Stoll 


H. Adeie Howe 
W. Albert Lotz 
Leo F. Smith 


Gertrude Babcock 
Mrs. Bessie B. Baker 


Secretary 


Mary E. McGlothlin, 1309 N. Stockton St., Stock 
ton, Cal. 
Edith Fotheringham, Los Angeles Times, Los Angeles 


Dallas W. Bates, Westdale Secondary School, Hamilton 
M. Eugenia Walker, Box 424, Denver, Colo. 
Mary J. Gallahue, Bassick H. S., Bridgeport 

=< ¥ by Drumm, YMCA, 1736 G St., N.W., Wash. 


Hattie V. Feger, Atlanta Univ., Atlanta, Ga. 


Hannah B. Wilson, Hoke Smith Jr. H. S., Atlanta 


Susanne Fisher, 1151 E. 56th St., Chicago 
A. H. Hausrath, Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 


S. Ezra McCulloh, YMCA, Wichita, Kans. 


Lillian B. Rugh, Jackson, Ky. 
Paul Harris, c/o Board of Education, Louisville 


Emma P. Cooley, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Nellie Strother, 824 Linden St., Shreveport 

Katherine W. Ogle, 4027 Fairview Ave., Baltimore 
Maryland 


Archibald Taylor, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread Street, Worcester, Mass 
Louis V. Milici, 167th Co. CCC, Baldwinsville, Mass 


Ione B. Brott, Nolan Intermediate School, Detroit 
Boyd R. Swem, Creston H. S., Grand Rapids, Mich 


Eprror’s Note: Readers of Occupations are respectfully requested to cooperate in keeping these 
NVGA Branch listings up-to-date by noting any unrecorded changes on these pages and mailing them 
to Donald M. Cresswell, Managing Editor, OccUPATIONS, 551 Sth Ave., New York City. 
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Branch President 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis Ralph Craigo 
Missouri 

St. Louis Betty Inman 
Montana 
Nebraska 
New Jersey Emma Z. Curtis 
New York 

Capital District B. Murray Gray 

Central Irving Loder 

Binghamton Lyra Waterhouse 


William U. Bruch 


Leslie S. Wood 
Leonard M. Miller 


Weldon E. Woodworth 


New York City 


Rochester 
Rockland County 


Southern Tier 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University Henry B. McDaniel 


North Carolina Alice E. Baldwin 


Ohio 
Central H. W. Nisonger 
Cincinnati John Elliott 


Edgar A. Miller 
Harry W. Paine 


Northeastern 
Northwestern 
Pennsylvania 


Phila. and Vicinity Margaret Root 


Western Josephine Boyle 
Rhode Island Peter Donnelly 
South Carolina W. C. McCall 
Texas 

Dallas Ross A. Peterson 

South Texas Otela Kelley 
Vermont Frank W. Mayo 
Virginia Mrs. Lelia H. Turpin 
Washington 

Seattle Earl Dome 
Wisconsin J. A. Van Natta 

Milwaukee F. W. Ziegenhagen 
Wyoming Milford Stigall 
Territory of Hawaii 

Honolulu Royal N. Chapman 


Secretary 


John Curtis, Placement Dept., Citizens’ Aid Bldg. 
Minneapolis 


Muriel Hibbets, 560a, North Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 
Leo Smith, Great Falls H. S., Great Falls, Mont. 
C. C. Minteer, Nebraska Univ., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Jean Dorogoy, School of Educ., Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


Ann Buckley, Oneida Junior High School, Schenectady 

Mary E. Gilmore, Office of the Dean of Women, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 

Pansey Kent, Binghamton Dept. of Education 

Edith S. Katz, New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing, 480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 

Joseph Burke, District Supervisor, NYA 

Zaida E. Ellis, Spring Valley H. S., Spring Valley, 

William F. Kopp, 104 Reynolds Ave., Corning, N. Y. 


Frances Meyer, 547 W. 123rd St., New York 
Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Mrs. Rose Hannon, South H. S., Columbus 

Mary P. Corre, 214 East Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Elsie Mitchell, 9411 Beacon St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Edward E. Packer, Libbey H. S., Toledo 


Mrs. Francis Atkinson, NYA, 17th and Pine St. 
Philadelphia 

George W. Culberson, 5414 Howe St., Pittsburgh 

Mary Le B. B. Sanford, Dept. of Public Schools, Ad- 
ministration Bldg., Providence, R 

William A. Huey, National Loan and Exchange Bank 
Bidg., Columbia, S. C. 


Mrs. Louise Greenbaum, YWCA, 1709 Jackson St. 
C. E. Troutz, Voc. and Tech. School, San Antonio 


Edwin W. Davis, Director of Educational Research 
and Guidance, State House, Montpelier, Vt. 


Kate M. Dunivin, 3220 Carolina Ave., Richmond, Va 


Margaret Walthew, Broadway H. S., Seattle 


Otto T. Dorr, Director of Vocational Education, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 
Ruth Hurlburt, Girls’ Jr. Tech. H. S., Milwaukee, Wis 


Justine Gentle, 415 S. 14th St., Laramie 


Leola E. Ames, 1411 Alapai St., Honolulu 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES AND SECTIONS 


Sections 
Occupational Research: Mary SCHAUFFLER, West- 
ern Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 
Individual Analysis: To be announced. 


Administration and Supervision of Guidance: 
Susan GINN, Boston Public Schools 


Preparation for Guidance Service: Francis C. 
ROsECRANCE, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 


Divisions 
Rural Guidance: LBONARD MILLER, Nyack, N. Y. 


Committees 


Convention Program: FRANCIS C. ROSECRANCE, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill 
Radio and Publicity: ROBERTSON LoGIB, 
Hunter College High School, 320 E. 96th 
N. ¥. 

Branch Associations: Mary P. Corre, Director 
of Occupational Research and Counseling 
Division, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Special Groups: Mitprep Lincotn BtLiines, 64 
Monteroy Road, Rochester, N. Y. 

Future Policy: Jerome H. Bentiey, New York 
City YMCA. 
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ALMA FLetcHer, Soldan H. S., St. Louis 
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